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Salt Lake, Mexico eee al 
ah add witness the 
consecration of three 

bishops for missionary districts. The 
Rev. F. S. Spalding, of Erie, is to be 
consecrated in his parish church on De- 
cember 14th, as Bishop of Salt Lake. 
On the same day, in Houston, Texas, 
the Rey. H. D. Aves will be consecrated, 
as Bishop of Mexico. And on December 
21st, the Rev. A. W. Knight, Dean of St. 
Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, will be con- 
secrated Bishop of Cuba. Having called 
and commissioned these new leaders, it 
remains for the Church to give them 
loyal support. This will involve larger 
appropriations, and consequentlya larger 
income for the Missionary Society. Al- 
though Bishop Spalding will go to a dis- 
trict excellently organized, with a de- 
voted, though small, staff of clergy, and 
with institutions that are doing good 
work for the community, he will natu- 
rally want to develop Bishop Leonard’s 
plans. Will the Church enable him to 
stay at his post and lead the work in the 
field, or must he constantly seek in 
other parts of the country, for the means 
of maintaining the work? In Mexico 
and Cuba, Church work has been carried 
on for several years. Mexico has its own 
national church, though at the present 
time without a native episcopate. Bish- 


op Aves’s first responsibility will be to the 
increasing American population. But, 
doubtless, opportunity will also be given 
for counselling and guiding the faithful 
clergy and lay workers of the Mexican 
Church. The Church in this country 
has not assumed definite financial re- 
sponsibility for the native Mexican 
work. The members of the native staff 
have, with rare devotion, served the 
Church people in return for such limited 
support as the local congregations can 
give, supplemented by uncertain gifts 
from the United States. These men 
could tell many a tale of self-denial and 
suffering. If the Church is to discharge 
her duty to Mexico, she must plan at 
once for the assured support of those who 
are devoting themselves to ministering ~ 
to the Mexicans as well as the American 
people. Cuba is a foreign mission field, 
pure and simple, but here again the large 
number of American residents shows 
that it is to be a foreign field, where 
much work must be done on behalf of 
our own friends and neighbors. As in 
Mexico, so in Cuba, the work must be 
carefully planned and organized. All 
this will mean additional appropriations, 
to be made by the Board of Missions, as 
the Church’s executive committee, en- 
trusted with missionary administration. 
Recalling the splendid enthusiasm of the 
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General Convention at all sessions where 
missions were the theme, we must believe 
that these advance movements, costly 
though they may seem to be, will have 
an adequate response from the Church, 
so that her leaders and those who follow 
them may be enabled to do thoroughly 
the tasks to which they give themselves 
with singleness of purpose. 
y OMETHING 
The Need for a S said in earlier 
Church Hos- numbers of THE 
pital in Manila perp of Missions 
‘has led readers to think that our medical 
work in Manila includes a proper hos- 
pital for the care of in-patients. This, 
it is a great regret to say, is a mistake. 
Excellent medical .work has been done 
for the past year or more by the phy- 
-sician and staff of nurses, but it has 
een centred in the Dispensary of St. 
Luke rather than in a hospital. The rea- 
son for this unsatisfactory condition is 
the familiar one, lack of funds. True, 
equipment has been provided for a hos- 
pital of thirty beds, but no suitable 
building to house the equipment is as yet 
in sight. Bishop Brent feels that there 
is no single enterprise more necessary 
for the Church to undertake in the im- 
mediate future. In the entire city, with 
its 300,000 or more inhabitants, there is 
no suitable provision for the care of suf- 
fering native life. The Government has 
“established a hospital for the military 
and civil employees, but it is usually so 
crowded as to make any service of the 
general population, whether American 
or Filipino, out of the question. As 
Bishop Brent said at the close of his 
address in Tremont Temple during the 
General Convention: “What you and I 
want is a hospital in Manila to cost $25,- 
000.” Until such a building is provided, 
the mission must leave undone much 
work that presses for attention. It is 
work, too, that would make its own ap- 
peal to many at home if they could but 
see things as they actually are. The 
Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
in a letter to Bishop Brent, calls the 
dispensary a very valuable charity, 
which has done excellent work. The 
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Government having set apart funds for 
the purchase of medical supplies for in- 
digent natives, the Governor has author- 
ized the Commissioner of Public Health 
to furnish the dispensary with such sup- 
plies as it needs, for, free distribution 
among the poor of the city. Bishop 
Brent hopes that before he starts in Jan- 
uary upon his return journey he may be 
assured that provision will be made for 
the erection of the necessary hospital 
building. 
AST spring, with 
the aid of a 
: small appropriation 
Seas the from the Missionary 
United States Society, work among 
the Japanese in the city of Sacramento 
and the neighborhood, was begun by the 
Rey. Charles L. Miel, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church. A small house was secured, 
and Mr. Rokoro Hori, a candidate for 
orders, was placed in charge. Since 
June ist, well attended services have 
been held regularly. On October 30th, 
seven young men, the first fruits of the 
mission, were baptized. Three had been 
Buddhists and the others, like so many 
in Japan, had no particular religious 
convictions. Four of them were college 
or university men and the others were 
graduates of Japanese high schools. 
Many Japanese were present and were 
deeply impressed by the service, said in 
their own tongue, and by the intense 
earnestness of the candidates. A second 
group of converts is now being prepared 
for baptism, and it is expected that be- 
fore long those now baptized will be- 
come communicants. There are several 
thousand Japanese in the cities and 
towns of the Pacific coast. Hitherto, 
with the exception of the useful mission 
in San Francisco, no sustained effort has 
been made by the Church to reach them. 
Other Christian bodies have been more 
enterprising. The results secured by 
Mr. Miel and his helpers in these first 
few months, seem to indicate that an im- 
portant field for usefulness is open to the 
Church in a number of Pacific coast 
communities. In this connection, it is 
a pleasure to say that Bishop Restarick 
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hopes within the next few months to 
begin effective work among the 60,000 or 
more Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands. 
For over a year he has been eager to do 
something for them, but the lack of a 
properly equipped man has effectually 
barred progress. Through the action 
taken by the Board of Missions at its 
November meeting, it will now be pos- 
sible for Bishop Restarick to have the 
trained co-operation of the Rey. J. Lind- 
say Patton, of the -District of Kyoto. 
For about twelve years Mr. Patton has 
done effective work in Japan. The 
health of his family threatened to make 
it necessary for him to withdraw from a 
post which he has filled to the great satis- 
faction of Bishop Partridge, and to the 
great good of the Japanese among whom 
he worked. If it should prove possible 
for him to transfer the field of his effort 
to Honolulu, the Church may be assured 
that the work among the Japanese will 
be wisely planned and effectively main- 
tained. 
BOUT thirty 
years ago, when 
the enterprise of the 
English West In- 
dian Diocese of Antigua led to the plant- 
ing of a mission on the south coast of 
Porto Rico,at Ponce, a small iron church 
was erected. For a number of years ser- 
vices were regularly held. Then the mis- 
sion fell into abeyance; the church was 
closedand remained unused until August, 
1898, when some American Churchmen 
in the army of occupation discovered it, 
opened and cleaned it, and began the 
holding of lay services. That was the 
beginning of the present American 
mission at Ponce. The church build- 
ing has been badly damaged by tropi- 
cal storms. It is now open to the 
weather in numerous places, and has 
to be held together by iron rods run- 
ning across the nave. As the mission 
has developed under the leadership of 
Rev. William Watson, the present mis- 
sionary, it has been Bishop Van Buren’s 
hope that a new building might be se- 
cured. It is not possible for the con- 
gregation to give the necessary $10,000. 
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Bishop Van Buren has included the: 
item in his equipment fund, and if it 
had been possible for him to com- 
plete the fund, instead of being ob- 
liged to return to his district with about 
$7,000 still to be given, a new Holy 
Trinity Church would now be under 
way. In a recent letter, Mr. Watson 
says: “I have the best personal argu- 
ment in favor of a new church. Satur- 
day afternoon I was coming out of the 
church, and as the door swung to, the 
hinges pulled out of the rotten door jamb 
and the heavy door, tumbled down the 
steps and struck me on the top of the 
head, cutting a great gash right through 
to the bone. It is a miracle that the 
skull was not fractured. Fortunately, I 
was able to get a doctor immediately,. 
and he sewed it up. The wound is doing: 
well, but I do not care to risk another’ 
such cut, and I am afraid it will give 
the people a good excuse to remain home: 
from church, if they care to use such an 
excuse.” 


The Laymen of 
the Middle West 
and Church 
Extension 


HE = conference 

of laymen held 

in Detroit last 
month marks a dis- 
tinct forward step 
in the relation of laymen to the Church’s 
Mission. The occasion itself was of 
real value in giving busy men an oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves about the 
methods and results of missions to a de- 
gree that is not always possible even to a 
careful follower of a missionary address, 
or to an equally careful reader of mis-- 
sionary literature. As with every good 
enterprise, so it is apt to be with mis- 
sions. When once the facts are really 
known, missions make an almost irre- 
sistible appeal to men of affairs. They 
can appreciate the enterprise of the un- 
dertaking, the determined and_ heroic 
spirit it requires, the difficulties it over- 
comes, the results it achieves. Such oc- 
easions, therefore, as the conference 
make for a better understanding, with 
the inevitable result of a more enthusias- 
tic and adequate support. The action of 
the conference in calling upon the lay- — 
men of the Middle West to begin a for- 
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ward movement promises to have far- 
reaching results. We believe that forces 
were set in motion in Detroit which, 
with proper direction, will be felt in the 
Church throughout the country. The 
seven gentlemen selected as an executive 
committee for the “Laymen’s Forward 
Movement of the Middle West” have an 
exceptional opportunity to lead their fel- 
low-laymen to a wider range of mission- 
ary interest and effort than they have 
ever before known. 
VER one hun- 
dred Chinese 
laymen from all 
parts of the District 
of Shanghai recently attended a confer- 
ence at St. John’s College, for the pur- 
pose of discussing various questions hay- 
ing to do with the welfare of the Chinese 
congregations and the Christian work 
generally, The Chinese themselves pro- 
posed the conference some months ago, 
on the ground that, so much good having 
resulted from the gathering together of 
the members of the district branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, it was to be ex- 
(870) 
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pected that a similar gathering of men 
would have corresponding advantages. 
A celebration of the Holy Communion 
was followed by an address by Dr. Pott 
and the conference discussions, under 
the chairmanship of Archdeacon Thom- 
son. Reports of the condition of the 
different congregations were made by 
members chosen from them. A com- 
mittee of Chinese gentlemen was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
starting some men’s work in the different 
parishes along the line of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. The idea seemed to 
meet with general acceptance. It is one 
of the good features of Church life in 
China that the native Christians take a 
large part in the work of Church ex- 
tension. When, through the efforts of 
the foreign missionary, a few men and 
women have been gathered for Christian 
teaching, they themselves are the most 
efficient missionaries in carrying news 
of the “doctrine” to their friends and 
neighbors. Every evidence of this grow- 
ing self-reliance in Christian life and 
work is weleomed by the missionaries. 
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The Church Clubs Chureh Clubs 
and Missions of the country are 
doing useful work 


on behalf of missions by occasional meet- 
ings, at which the facts from the field 
are presented by missionaries and other 
leaders of the enterprise. Through such 
meetings it is often possible to bring 
home the real character of missionary 
work to busy men, whose influence will 
count in a diocese and parish. <A typical 
occasion of this kind was the dinner 
given by the Pittsburgh Church Club on 
the evening of November 21st, to the 
Bishop of the Philippines. Two hun- 
dred or more Pittsburgh Churchmen, 
leaders in its industrial as well as its re- 
ligious life, listened eagerly for nearly an 
hour to Bishop Brentas he gave a careful 
account of present Philippine conditions, 
political, social and religious, and the 
consequent responsibility of the Ameri- 
ean citizen and the American Church- 
man. The Philippine question, he main- 
tained, is a moral question before it is a 
political question. The present rela- 
tions of the American people to the peo- 
ple of the Islands abound in possibilities 
and also in great risks. The interest and 


enthusiasm deepened as the Bishop de-— 


scribed the work undertaken on behalf 
of Americans and Filipinos in Manila, 
and among the pagan tribes of interior 
districts, both north and south. No one 
could listen to the careful analysis of the 
complex situation without the conviction 
that the Church in the Islands has a 
leader upon whom dependence may be 
placed to win results that will make for 
the building up of Filipino citizenship 
as well as for the carrying out of wisely 
planned Christian enterprises. 

That this confidence is widely shared 
by leading government officials was 
shown by a message to the president 
of the club from the President of the 
United States. “I wish I could be pres- 
ent,” telegraphed President Roosevelt, 
“at your dinner to Bishop Brent, for I 
should like to testify my regard for him. 
He typifies exactly the kind of American 
whom all good Americans should wish 
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to see in any position, public or private, 
in the Philippine Islands, for only by 
having such men over there will we suc- 
ceed in doing as we ought to do in those 
Islands.” 

Letters of similar character were re- 
ceived from Secretary Taft who, while 
Civil Governor of the Philippines, had 
been intimately associated with Bishop 
Brent, and from ex-Mayor Low of New 
Monks: 
ONSTANT® en- 

deavor to lead 

Bringing Mis- the people of the 

sions before an diocese to share as 

entire Community fully as possible in 
the support of the 
missionary enterprise, has been one of 
the characteristic notes of the work of 
Bishop Francis ever since he became 
Bishop of Indianapolis. As a further 
effort in this direction, he planned, with 
the assistance of some of his clergy, for a 
series of meetings from November 18th 
to 20th. He called to his aid Bishop 
Graves and Bishop Rowe, as representa- 
tives of the mission field, Bishop Ander- 
son, who is dealing energetically with 
the missionary problems of a great city, 
and the Corresponding Secretary of the 
‘Missionary Society. A number of ser- 
vices, meetings and conferences were 
held, closing with a great mass meeting 
in one of the largest halls of the city. 
Fully 3,000 people, many of them not 
members of our own Church, who were 
present, joined heartily in a service led 
by the combined vested choirs of the city, 
and listened with deep interest to the 
account of what missions have done in 
the past and what they are doing to-day 
in this and other lands. The occasion, ~ 
in its conception and, execution, was a 
good example of what may be done to 
interest an entire community in the 
Church’s effort to brighten and better 
the life of the world. It isto be hoped 
that during the winter and spring sim- 
ilar meetings will be planned for in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The officers 
of the Board of Missions are always 
ready to advise and assist in the organ- 
ization of such gatherings. 
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BY THE REVEREND F. W. MERRILL, MISSIONARY ON THE ONEIDA RESERVATION, 
WISCONSIN 


F there is anywhere in the United 
States, at any time of the year, a 
religious gathering which  sur- 
passes, or even equals, in interest, 

the annual convocation of the Indian 
congregations of South Dakota, I should 
like to know it. The Oneida Indians 
have a special love for Bishop Hare, who 
at his visitation to the reservation in 
1873, did much to encourage the people 
in building their new stone church. It 
is a memorial of the venerated Bishop 
Hobart, grandfather of Bishop Hare. 
For this reason, if for no other, it was 
interesting for the missionary to the 
Oneidas to visit this gathering of the 
Sioux Nation. It was a meeting full of 
inspiration and missionary enthusiasm. 
The convocation was held this year at 
Bear Creek, South Dakota. 

It was a journey of a day and a night 
from Oneida, Wis., to Gettysburg, South 
Dakota, the terminus of the railroad. 
From there a stage journey of twenty 
miles brought us to the Missouri River, 
which we crossed by ferry to the Chey- vocation. Early in the afternoon the 
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enne River Agency. At this place is 
St. John’s Mission, in charge of the 
Rev. Edward Ashley, who had _ been 
appointed by the Bishop to represent 


him at the convocation. Mr. Ash- 
ley was our host and kindly arranged 
for our transportation to the con- 


teams began to assemble, and as it was 
to be a week of camp life, the amount of 
impedimenta piled into the great “prairie 
schooners” was most formidable. The 
first stage of the journey was twenty-five 
miles, which we made at about seven 
o’clock in the evening, when the order 
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came to camp for the night. With mar- 
vellous quickness the little tent village 
was erected, the camp fire lighted. The 
women prepared supper, while the men 
watered and tethered the horses for the 
night. After supper we all gathered for 
short evening prayer. The tent of the 
missionary was shared by four people. 
There was not a large amount of bed 
space for each occupant, neither did the 
ground grow softer as the hours passed, 
and one missionary, at least, was glad to 
welcome the dawn. An early start was 
made, for there was a forty-mile jour- 
ney for that day. It was nearly sunset 
when the wearied travellers came in sight 
of the convocation grounds. Late in the 
afternoon we had fallen in with great 
numbers of teams, all making for the 
same place. Miles away, from a lofty 
peak, an Indian scout was signalling 
with a glass a welcome, and directing the 
various caravans how to enter the camp. 
There was one solitary Indian house 
which had been placed at the disposal of 
the Bishop and some few special guests. 
Glad, indeed, was I to turn into what 
were thought to be quite luxurious ac- 
commodations, which had really been 
prepared for Bishop Hare. Early in the 
morning we heard the voice of the In- 
dian herald, as he rode around the camp 
circle, calling the people to sunrise 
prayers. It was then we had our first 


view of the camp. Climbing a hill, we 
looked down 100 feet into a natural 
amphitheatre, in which were 525 tents, 
making a circle three miles in circum- 
ference. Within the circle was a great 
booth provided for the Church services, 
should the weather prevent meeting in 
the open air. One end of the booth was 
boarded in, to protect the altar and 
chancel. The booth was never large 


_enough to hold the congregations which 


thronged the place for every service. 
Outside the circle were tethered the 
many horses of the great caravans which 
had brought the people and their belong- 
ings. Early in the day I made the round 
of the circle, looking into the various 
tepees of all sizes and constructions, re- 
ceiving a gracious “How,” the Dakota 
salutation, from the head of the family, 
a pleasant smile from the women, a 
startled and inquiring look from the lit- 
tle children and loud barks from the in- 
numerable dogs, with which every tepee 
seemed over generously supplied. 

There were celebrated and historic per- 
sons to be found within this great circle. 
The herald was an unique figure on his 
swift running pony. He was Hawk 
Man, a member of the police force that 
arrested Sitting Bull on the morning of 
December 15th, 1890. He was the first 
man to bring the news to Fort Gates of 
the battle with Sitting Bull. At great. 
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personal risk he caught one of Sitting 
Bull’s horses, while the fight was in 
progress, and rode to inform the cavalry. 
When he arrived at the Fort, several bul- 
let holes were found in his clothing. An- 
other interesting character was LHlk 
Head, keeper of the Sacred Pipe of the 
Sioux Nation. Outside his tent we got 
a snap-shot of Swift Bird and his wife; 
the metal cross, which is quite notice- 
able, is one of those which Bishop Hare 
gives to every man confirmed by him. 
These crosses were much in evidence 
during the convocation meetings, and are 
very greatly prized. 

The first day was given up to greetings 
and the great feast, and what a feast it 
was! All day long the tables were filled 
and refilled and filled again. Late in the 
afternoon I began to wonder how much 
longer the provisions would hold out, but 
my host informed me that thirty head 
of cattle had been killed, 100 sacks of 
flour provided, and all other supplies in 
the same generous proportion. 

The opening service of the convocation 
was most wonderful. The helpers, cate- 
chists and clergy vested at the house, and 
the long procession wended its way 
across camp to the booth. This mission- 
ary looked with covetous eyes upon the 
great crowd of native workers, who are 
graded according to services rendered. 
First come the helpers, who do simply 


DELEGATIONS FROM THE DIFFERENT TRIBES MARCHING TO THE OPENING 
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lay work. Next in order are the cate- 
chists, who conduct services, then the 
senior catechists, each with a large red 
eross embroidered on his cassock. Then 
come the deacons and priests, and a noble 
band of missionaries they are. The 
most striking figure was the Rey. Philip 
Deloria. Magnificent physically, with a 
splendid intellectual countenance, one 
only had to look at him to know that he 
was a leader among his own people; and 
this leadership was very marked during 
the days of the convocation. There was 


the quiet-mannered Holmes, acting as 
organist and interpreter when one was 
needed, and many others. This noble 
band of native helpers is one of the prod- 
ucts of Bishop Hare’s splendid board- 
ing-schools. Alas, that some of them 
have been closed for want of funds! 
Great regret and disappointment were 
expressed at the absence of their dear 
and venerated Bishop. His physician 
had absolutely refused to allow him to 
undertake the journey, involving, as it 


would, so much fatigue and hardship. A 
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little mark of the thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of their Bishop was shown by 
the man who brought a barrel of Mis- 
souri River water fifty miles, so that his 
Bishop should not have to drink the sur- 
face water of that barren district. 

The service was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the celebrant being 
the Rey. Edward Ashley, dean of the 
Niobrara Deanery. Twenty-six years has 
he been in this mission field. The entire 
work of providing for the entertainment 
for this vast number had been placed 
upon him. Lumber for the chancel and 
seating had to be carted sixty-five miles 
overland and put up under his immediate 
supervision, and the provisioning of the 
entire camp arranged for. He was the 
leading spirit of the convocation, arrang- 
ing all the services, presiding at various 
meetings, directing the herald, interpret- 
ing for Government affairs, settling fam- 
ily difficulties, general host, from early 
morning till late at night occupied with 
the innumerable affairs of the convoca- 
tion, yet always quiet, never impatient 
and never hurried. 

The entire service was in the Dakota 
language. The preacher was the Rev. 
W. J. Cleveland, of the Pine Ridge 
Agency, who has been a missionary in 
this field for thirty years. One knew 
by the appearance of the preacher that 
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the sermon was scholarly and dignified, 
and the expression on the faces of the 
congregation showed with what interest 
and attention they followed the words. 
It was impossible to count the number 
of communicants. Rail after rail of de- 
vout Christians presented themselves to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. There 
was a daily celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at sunrise. 

The closing service of the day at sun- 
set was most picturesque. <A great circle 
was formed, men on one side, women on 
the other. In the centre were assembled 
the clergy, while on the outer edge, as a 
sort of body guard, were the cowboys, In- 
dian and white, bedecked in buckskin 
and beautiful beadwork, while their rest- 
ive ponies filled the air with the musical 
sound of jingling spurs and other accou- 
trements. 

At every service there were present a 
very large proportion of the 2,500 In- 
dians, who had come distances of sixty- 
five to 300 miles to attend the convoca- 
tion. It was a noble gathering, inspir- 
ing, uplifting and encouraging. A large 
delegation of the Santees came a journey 
which took them two weeks to make; 
they would, of course, be the same length 
of time returning to their homes. Can 
any reader of THE Spirit or Missions 
imagine what it means to take an over- 
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land journey in rough lumber wagons of 
300 miles, involving a month’s time? 
One of the most interesting features 
was the women’s meetings. All day long 
and until eleven o’clock at night they 
were holding their sessions. Ninety con- 


gregations were represented, and every 


delegate was anxious to tell her little 
story of the women’s work in her own 
mission. As she finished her speech she 
came forward to present the offering 
from the women of her district. The 
offerings varied from $500 to $300, and 
at the close of the day these self-sacrific- 
ing women had presented nearly $2,500, 
their gift for missionary work in South 
Dakota and elsewhere. The sacrifice in- 
volved in this offering was equal to that 
number of thousands of dollars from one 
of our moderately wealthy congrega- 
tions. It was wonderful, pathetic, hu- 
miliating. The convocation was in ses- 
sion four and a half days. 

I wish there had been hundreds of 
visitors, besides myself, to carry back to 
home parishes the inspiration of that 
meeting. If every person whose little- 
ness of heart makes him say, “I do not 
believe in missions,” could have attended 


this convocation, never again would he 
dare to make that selfish remark, for he 
would have had the most abundant proof 
of what less than thirty-five years of 
missionary work has done to bring the 
fierce, warlike, heathen Sioux to this 
earnest Christian character. All honor 
to Bishop Hare and his clergy for their 
self-sacrificing and faithful labor, which 
has involved such hardness as is almost 
beyond our comprehension. They de- 
serve the support and encouragement of 
every Churchman in this land. While 
the Bishop is to be congratulated in hav- 
ing such a band of faithful, devoted mis- 
sionaries, what shall be said of the wives 
of these same missionaries? It has 
never been my experience to meet before — 
such a joyous, enthusiastic band of 
women. They enter into every part of 
the work with such heartiness, with 
never the suggestion that there is any 
hardship in their work, or that the isola- 
tion of reservation life did not bring 
with it such experience as would frighten 
the average Churchwoman, who only 
reads of what her sister is doing in the 
mission field. é ; i 
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“WHEN 


KETCHIKAN GROWS, 


IT GROWS ON PILES OUT TO SEA” 


On the Way to Central Alaska 


Some Notes from a Missionary’s Journal 


RCHDEACON: STUCK, in a 
letter written. from the river 
steamer, just below Fort 
Yukon, on the Arctic circle, 

tells of his journey into the heart of 
Alaska. His winter’s work is to centre 
about the new town and mission at Fair- 
banks, where he is now stationed. 

“We reached Circle City August 28th, 
about half-past two. It was on Sunday, 
and I had my first experience of native 
services. The Indian lay-reader said 
evening prayer in the vernacular, and I 
gave the absolution and benediction and 
addressed the natives, being interpreted 
by another native. I tried to tell them 
that Bishop Rowe, being unable to come 
himself this year, had sent me to look 
after them, and, to my surprise, the in- 
terpreter lapsed into pigeon English, and 
told the assembly ‘he allee samee Bishop 
Rowe,’ whereupon every eye lighted up 
and my importance was visibly in- 
creased. JI did not linger to set them 
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right, but said a few words about the 
love of God and the duty of man, and 
Miss Woods told me afterward that I 
was too quick for the interpreter, and 
over his head. I am afraid they got 
very little, but I shall know better by 
and by. Afterward I held service on 
board the boat. 

“Miss Woods had just returned from 
her mission of mercy to the natives at 
Fort Yukon. Her ministrations to that 
diphtheria-stricken settlement prevented 
the spread of the epidemic all up the 
Poreupine, far and wide, and saved 
many more lives than were actually 
under her care. There were sixty-eight 
cases in all, and nineteen deaths, twelve 
of which happened before her arrival, 
and the other cases were so far gone 
as to be beyond saving. The rigid sani- 
tary measures, and the quarantine which 
she instituted, stamped out the visita- 
tion. There was no antitoxin available 
in all the ‘inside’ territory, and the chief 
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reliance was a twenty per cent. solution 
of carbolic acid, with proper diet and 
nursing. It was a brave thing for her 
to get into an open boat with two Indian 
boys and drift through the flats, eighty- 
five miles, to Fort Yukon, but her 
promptness and vigor controlled the situ- 
ation and rescued the helpless victims. 
“The navigation of the Yukon is a 
difficult and dilatory business. We are 
heavily loaded with freight and _ pas- 
sengers, for the ‘stampede’ to Fairbanks 
still goes on, and Dawson is being gradu- 
ally depopulated. We tie up every night 
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‘Six feet!’ ‘Five feet 
‘Tive feet!’ and the bell rang for 
reverse engines, and it began to be decid- 
edly interesting, for we were drawing 
four-feet four of water. At last ‘Five 
the port was followed by 
‘Four feet six! from the starboard, and I 
saw the captain’s eye glisten, as I stood 
by him and leaned over the bulwarks. 
There were two inches of water between 
us-and the bar, and on her last trip the 
steamer was hard and fast for five days. 
on a bar, and would be there yet had not 
another boat come along and washed her 


six miles an hour. 
six!’ 


feet ? from 


“JUNEAU IS PERCHED ON THE SHOULDER OF A MOUNTAIN” 


and go slowly all day, the captain’s mot- 
to being ‘It’s better to wait than be 
sorry.’ Early this morning the naviga- 
tion became quite exciting. The pole 
men were out at the bows, one at the 
-port and the other at the starboard, and 
on the upper deck or the ‘Texas’ as it 
is called, were other men who sang out 
the depth to the pilot house as the pole 
men announced it. ‘N o bottom!’ 
came first from port and then from star- 
board, regularly, with a long singing 
drawl on the ‘No.’ Then by and by ‘Ten 
feet, and the bell rang. for ‘dead slow.’ 
Then ‘Nine feet,’ ‘Eight and a half,’ 
‘Hight feet,’ by six inches at a time. 
‘Stop her!’ was signalled to the engine 
room, and we drifted with the current, 
though the current runs between five and 


off with her stern wheel. But the next 
ery was ‘Five feet!’ from both bows, and 
from thatwe deepened quickly, until once: 
more the musical ery of ‘No bottom!’ an- 
nounced that we were safely over another 
bar. And so it goes. The channels 
change with every change in the height 
of the water, and the company keeps a 
pilot in a launch, who does nothing else 
than travel back and forth over the flats 
to determine the best passages and to 
take the boats through as they come up: 
and down. et ; 
““These 300 miles of the ‘Yukon Flats” 
are the first change from mountain 
scenery since I left Seattle. All up that 
wonderful ‘inside passage,’ about which 
so much has been written, but the glories 
of which it is beyond pen to describe; all 
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along that thousand miles from Seattle 
to Skagway, where the sea is like a river 
and the shores are close in on either 
hand, there is one unending panorama 
of mountains, wooded from top to bot- 
tom, glistening with cascades, dropping 
their almost perpendicular sides sheer 
into water so deep that in many places 
it has never been fathomed. They arouse 
one’s curiosity as to what is behind them, 
and one pictures to one’s self charming 
little glens and smiling lakes and 
meadows, nestling behind those innumer- 
able verdant peaks. The little Alaska 
towns—Ketehikan, Juneau, Skagway 
are perched upon shoulders of moun- 
tains. When Ketchikan grows, it grows 
on piles, it grows out to sea. Our pretty 
little church and parsonage there are 
built on piles. At Juneau the only 
ground Jevel enough for a baseball field 
is right on the beach, and when the tide 
is high they have to use dogs to recover 
foul balls. Think of playing ball with 
dogs for the outfield! 

“At Skagway one does get behind that 
great coast barrier at last. One climbs 
the White Pass on the wonderful White 
Pass Railway, and gets on the other side, 
and behold! behind the mountains there 
is nothing but more mountains indefi- 
nitely. All down the four hundred miles 
of river from White Horse to Dawson, 
the vision is continually bounded by 
mountains, and Dawson sits fronted by 
a frowning wall, with another great wall 
behind it. For another 800 miles down, 
the mountains still rule, and then 
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comes the 800 miles of the Yukon 
Flats, where the spreads out 
from fourteen to forty miles in width, 
and the ‘Thousand Islands’ of the 
St. Lawrence yield their fame to the 
10,000 islands of the Yukon. 

“Tt is a great country, and a noble 
river. The stretch and breadth of the 
country grow on one; its possibilities 
make one enthusiastic. And the warm 
sunshine gilds the low willow and aspen 
banks just turning with the tints of au- 
tumn, and shines in a broad wake of 
glory behind the foaming paddle wheel, 
while every little while a great flock of 
wild geese rises with discordant cries 
to give life to the scene. The summer 
Yukon is a delightful river—in the 
afternoon. The mornings break cool, and 
clammy and foggy, and one is compelled 
to seek shelter, however enthusiastic 
about the open air one may be. But the 
afternoons are delicious. The sunsbine 
is warm, and yet there is just enough 
tang in the air to make thick clothing 
pleasant to one who is not taking much 
exercise. And the long, long twilights, 
lasting till nearly ten o’clock, even at the 
end of August, and leaving some sort of 
glow in the sky till eleven, make the 
nights beautiful, even without the glory 
of the full moon that we have had the 
last few nights. 

“T expect to be in Rampart to-morrow, 
and at the mouth of the Tanana the next 
day, and then 250 miles up that river 
will take me to Fairbanks.” 


river 


FRONT STREET, RAMPART CITY, ON THE YUKON 


The Laymen’s Forward Movement of the 
Middle West 


N November 15th a conference 
of laymen, from the dio- 
ceses included in the States 


of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana,, 


Wisconsin, and Illinois, met in De- 
troit to consider the relation of lay- 
men to the Church’s missionary work, 
and what they could do to further it. 
The conference was called by and held 
under the auspices of the “Michigan 
Diocesan Commission on General Mis- 
sions.” This is a committee of clergy- 
men and laymen appointed by the dioc- 
esan convention for the purpose of 
arousing interest throughout the dio- 
cese in general missions, securing the 
preaching of missionary sermons, and 
the observance of the practice of daily 
prayer for missions. In the endeavor to 
do effective work in the Diocese of 
Michigan the commission found a seri- 
ous hindrance in the lack of information 
on the part of laymen concerning the 
methods, achievements, and opportuni- 
ties of the modern missionary movement. 
Judging, rightly enough, that this con- 
dition did not obtain in Michigan alone, 
the commission decided to invite the lay- 
men of the Middle West to gather in De- 
troit for a day’s consideration of mis- 
sionary questions. About forty men in 
all were present. No attempt was made 
to secure a large popular attendance. 
Those who came represented a wide 
range of activity and interests. There 
were the mayors of Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, lawyers, business men, physi- 
cians, and university men, in addition to 
the secretaries of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
ean Church Missionary Society. The 
Board of Missions was represented by 


one of its lay members, Mr. George Gor- 


don King, of Rhode Island. 

On the Sunday preceding the confer- 
ence addresses, chiefly by laymen, were 
made at the morning and evening ser- 
vices of nearly all the Detroit parishes, 


and on Monday evening a dinner was 
given by the Detroit laymen to their 
guests, at which addresses were made in 
preparation for the work of the next day. 
Tuesday morning the Holy Communion 
was celebrated and preliminary ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Davies and 
the Rev. Dr. Mockridge. 

The general plan of the conference 
was to consider, first, the work of mis- 
sions in the field; then work on behalf 
of missions by the home Church; and, 
finally, the duty of the individual to 
share in the enterprise. Mr. Clarence A. 
Lightner, and Mr. F. 8. Burrage, of De- 
troit, acted as chairman and secretary. 
In the first paper, on “The Modern Mis- 
sionary Movement,” Mr. King briefly 
sketched the historical background for 
subsequent discussion, dealing particu- 
larly with the history of the Church’s 
work in Africa, China, and Japan. His 
knowledge of these facts made a deep 
impression, and information was sought 
by the conference concerning the sources 
from which he had secured such infor- 
mation. Then Dr. Woodward, of Ngan- 
kin, China, graphically pictured the 
“Missionary at Work,” as he told of the 
methods of conducting a mission hospi- 
tal and its efficiency in opening the way 
for evangelistic and educational effort. 
Professor Frank E. Wood, who for the 
last seven years has been the representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
Japan, told of the opportunities for lay 
work in that Empire, while Commander 
Herbert Winslow, U. S. N., spoke warm- 
ly of the good work he had seen done by 
missionaries in the Far East. 

With the extent, the methods, and 
some of the results of missions thus 
roughly outlined, the conference was in 
a position to consider what the stay-at- 
home layman might do to assist the 
work of his friends abroad. The Hon. 
Jesse Holdom, judge of the Superior 
Court of Chicago, described some of the 
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methods adopted by the Chicago Church 
Club, of which he is president, in its en- 
deavor to make the laymen of the dio- 
cese realize that missions are a real and 
living issue. At.least one regular meet- 
ing of the Church Club each year can 
turn its attention to the mission field, 
and occasionally a great mass meeting 
can be planned, in which a whole city 
and its suburbs may have a share. The 
Chicago Club is now arranging for a 
meeting to be held in the Auditorium on 
December 13th, at which it is expected 
that the success of two years ago will be 
repeated, when an audience of 6,000 peo- 
ple gathered to listen to the story of the 
Church’s work in the diocesan, domestic 
and foreign fields. 

A question box, conducted by Mr. John 
W. Wood, gave opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of some further practical sub- 
jects. In answer to an inquiry concern- 
ing the possibility of a “Men’s Aux- 
iliary,” Mr. Wood suggested that prob- 
ably it would be better, instead of at- 
tempting some definite organization of 
men, to begin a movement similar to the 
Lay Workers’ Union, under the auspices 
‘of the Church Missionary Society in 
England. Before the morning session 
adjourned, a committee was appointed to 
take the subject under consideration and 
make such suggestions as might help to 
extend and perpetuate the work of the 
conference. 

At the afternoon session information 
concerning what the Church at home is 
doing, or might do, on behalf of the 
missionary enterprise, was contributed 
by Mr. T. H. Wallbridge, of Toledo, Mr. 
E. M. Camp, of New York, and Mr. Bur- 
rage, of Detroit. It was evident from 
their remarks that there was a wide field 
for lay thought and effort in arousing 
laymen to an adequate conception of the 
privilege of co-operating with the mis- 
sionary representatives of the Church in 
sending a knowledge of the Christian 
faith to others. Professor Bishop, by 
making ingenious use of the literature 
supplied from the Church Missions 
House, explained how even busy laymen 
might share in telling the story of mis- 
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sions. Mr. F. OC. Morehouse, the editor 
of The Living Church, pointed out some 
of the difficulties which hindered the par- 
ishes of the Middle West from render- 
ing as full a measure of aid for work in 
other parts of the country and abroad as 
the needs make desirable. That section 
suffered from past neglect. If the same 
missionary vision which in later years 
has sent and supported bishops and mis- 
sionaries for the far West had found 
similar expression between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Mississippi River 
three generations ago, it would be possi- 
ble now to tell a different story. Still, 
Mr. Morehouse thought there was room 
for decided improvement, and expressed 
the conviction that each year would see 
a larger number of congregations en- 
deavoring to do their part. The Middle 
West he knew to have many resources, 
and it must not, he declared, be behind 
any other part of the country in its en- 
deavor to make the Church’s message 
known. 

Dr. Lloyd opened the afternoon ques- 
tion box and, in his striking way, dis- 
cussed various facts and principles con- 
cerning missionary methods. He thought 
the appeal for missionary support should 
be made to the sense of responsibility 
and loyalty to share in the enterprise 
which, in some way or other, every con- 
gregation and every individual recog- 
nizes, even when that recognition may 
not always be admitted. The appeal to 
parish or personal pride he thought sure 
to bring disaster in the future. For the 
congregation that neglected to make mis- 
sionary offerings, he counselled “such 
considerate treatment as one would show 
to a sick person.” In answering inquir- 
ies concerning objections to foreign mis- 
sions, the work of the Prayer League, 
and similar subjects, Dr. Lloyd called to 
his aid laymen like Mr. William Aik- 
man, Jr., and Mr. George Swift, who 
showed that laymen could be fully posted 
concerning matters which sometimes 
trouble their fellow-laymen. 


At the final session, under the chair- 


manship of Mr. James L. Houghteling, 
of Chicago, Mr. David B. Lyman, of the 
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same city, spoke of the comprehensive- 
ness of the missionary commission. Dr. 
Woodward told how a man who goes to 
the field is disillusioned by finding na- 
tive religions so vastly different from the 
ideal picture many are apt to draw of 
them upon the background of their own 
Christian experience. Not only do they 
produce and foster the most grotesque 
superstitions, but for the most part they 
lie at the root of all the social evils from 
which the non-Christian world suffers. 
Bishop Restarick, Dr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Houghteling emphasized the layman’s 
privilege for giving, praying, and going. 

Before adjournment, the committee 
appointed for the purpose brought in the 
following report: 


Your committee appointed to sug- 
gest a plan whereby the influence of 
this conference may be perpetuated 
and extended, reports as follows: 

I. It recommends the adoption 
of the following: 

This conference respectfully rec- 
ommends to the conventions of the 
dioceses in this Missionary Depart- 
ment to follow the example of the 
Diocese of Michigan by creating 
diocesan commissions on domestic 
and foreign missions. The member- 
ship, as in Michigan, to include 
both clergy and laity, and the ob- 
jects to be similar to those of the 
Michigan Commission, viz.: 

1. To make known the achieve- 
ments of the Church’s missionaries 
in our time. 

2. To urge the duty of daily 
prayer for missions. 

3. To urge upon rectors the duty 
of preaching upon missions, and 
also affording to their parishioners 
at least one opportunity each year, 
at a public service, to contribute to 
domestic and foreign missions. 

4. To arrange for missionary 
meetings. 

II. It recommends that there be 
started on its way here and now 


1. ‘THE LAYMEN’S FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST”’: 

The organization of the Move- 
ment to be effected through the 
election by this conference of an 
executive committee of seven lay- 
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men. This executive committee to 
further the objects of the movement 
and promote the formation of co- 
operating diocesan committees of 
laymen. 


2. THE OBJECT OF THE MOVEMENT: 

To arouse and enlist the interest 
and co-operation of men-in Church 
Extension at home and abroad, and 
to further within the Department 
the -purposes. of the Board of Mis- 
sions of -the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

3. THE METHODS OF THE MOVE- 
MENT: 

a. The enlistment of men in this 
Movement. 

b. The holding ef missionary 
conferences of laymen in this De- 
partment, and also in the dioceses 
composing it. 

c. The spread of the knowledge 
of missions “through the circulation 
of THe SPIRIT OF MISSIONS and 
other missionary literature, 

d. The holding of missionary 
mass meetings to arouse the inter- 
est of men in local communities. 

e. The furnishing of lay speak- 
ers for missionary meetings in 
churches and elsewhere. 

f. The encouragement of 
workers and lay-readers. 

III. It recommends that a gen- 
eral conference of laymen in this 
department be held annually at the 
call of the executive committee, for 
the ensuing year. 

IV. It recommends that other 
details of organization be left to the 
executive committee. ae 

V. It recommends that the con- - 
ference now. elect as the first 
executive committee: Clarence A. 
Lightner (chairman),- Detroit; F. 
S. Burrage (secretary), Detroit; D. 
B. Lyman, Chicago; F. C. More- 
house, Milwaukee; C. E. Brooks, 
Indianapolis; W. R. Stirling, 
Chicago, and W. G. Mather, Cleve- 
land. 4 oe 

And that the executive commit- 
tee have power to fill vacancies in 
its membership. 


lay 


This was unanimously adopted, and 
the conference closed with the benedic- 
tion from Bishop Restarick, 


THE TEMPLE OF THE THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND SPACES AT KYOTO 


The Temple of San- Jiu-San-Gendo 


BY THE REVEREND IRVIN H. CORRELL, D.D. 


YOTO may well be called the re- 
ligious capital of Japan, as far 
as its ancient religions are con- 
cerned. Amongst its many 

temples are some of the most noted in 
the empire. Not the least of these is the 
temple known as the San-jiu-san-gendo, 
or “The Temple of the Thirty-three 
Spaces.” It gets the name from the 
thirty-three equal spaces formed by the 
thirty-four pillars standing in one row 
through the temple. The number thirty- 
three has also somewhat of a sacred 
significance, inasmuch as the Hotoke— 
Buddhist deities—are supposed to have 
thirty-three incarnations. This temple 
is also called the San-man-san-sen-san- 
byaku-san-jiu. When this name is 
given to it, reference is had to the num- 
ber of images in the temple, of which 
there are said to be 33,333. 

This temple is located in the eastern 
part of the city of Kyoto, in close 


proximity to the famous temple of 


Daibutsu. It was first erected during 
the reign of the sixty-eighth emperor, Go 
Shirakawa, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. It is said that the em- 
peror suffered from very violent attacks 
of headache, from which he could get no 
relief. In a dream it was revealed to 
him that he had gained his position as 
emperor because of some good deed he 
had performed in his previous existence, 
but that the skull of the body he had 
then inhabited was lying on the bank of 
the river Iwata, in Kumano, in the Proy- 
-ince of Kishiu, and that over the skull 
had grown a willow tree, and that when- 
_ever this was shaken by the wind, he had 
these attacks of headache. Immediately 
after receiving this revelation, he went 
in search of the skull, and discovered it 
in the position revealed to him. He 


brought it and the willow tree with him, — 


the latter to be used for roof timbers 
in the construction of a temple, and the 


former to be placed into the head of the 
central Kwannon—the goddess of mercy, 
in the temple. 


It is said that when work was com- » 
menced on the willow tree it was found | 


to be so hard that no one could cut it. 
A man by the name of Heitaro, who had 
been one of the emperor’s trusted re- 
tainers, had done 
greatly displeased his master, and he was 


dismissed. In a dream it was revealed . 
to him that the spirit of his deceased « 


wife, who had died of grief because of 


‘his disgrace, was in this timber, and that 


he was the only person who could cut it 
and prepare it for its place in the build- 
ing. He at once made known his dream 
to those in charge, and he was given the 


something which © 


privilege of trying his skill on what had. ~ 
been a complete failure to a number of ~ 


others. 


He was entirely successful, and - 


the building was forthwith erected. So - 
Heitaro was once more reinstated in the - 


confidence of his master. 
temple was completed and dedicated to 


As soon as the © 


the goddess of mercy, the emperor’s | 
headaches ceased, and from that day this _ 


temple became a shrine at which many : 
devotees from all parts of the country, 
afflicted with this disease, came’ to offer ' 


their prayers and seek relief from their — 


sufferings. 
Some time after the erection of the 


temples of Daibutsu and San-jiu-san- | 
gendo, the former was destroyed by fire, | 


originating from lightning, whereupon.— 


the following lines were composed, which © 
are still occasionally chanted by the dev- . 


otees of this shrine: 


Kyo no kyo no, Datbitsu san wa 
tembi ni yakete na, 

San-jiu-san-gendo wa yake nokotta, 
are ya don don, kore ya don 
don. p 


that the 
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The Consecration of the Second Bishop of Hankow 


Daibutsu temple was burned by heaven- 
ly fire, but San-jiu-san-gendo was not 
burned and praise is ascribed. 

Karly in the seventeenth century, this 
temple, together with others adjacent, 
was taken down and the timbers were 
used in the construction of the mag- 
nificent temple at Nikko, dedicated to 
Iyeyasu, the leader of the Tokogawa 
family, who brought feudalism to per- 
fection in Japan. It was soon rebuilt 
and the images were replaced. The cen- 
tral, or main, image in the temple is 
Kwannon, or the goddess of mercy, sup- 
posed to have eleven faces and a thou- 
sand hands. It is eight feet in height, 
and in the halo which surrounds it are 
many smaller images. In one of the 
many hands are represented the skull 
and willow tree, emblems of the origin 
of the temple. Arranged in nine tiers 
on either side of the main image are 
1,000 smaller images of uniform size, in 
a standing posture. In the halo sur- 
rounding each of these, are also a num- 
ber of smaller images swelling the whole 
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number of images in the temple, we are 
told, to 38,333. The height of these 
1,000 images is said to be just that of 
the Emperor Go Shirakawa, who was the 
founder of the temple. 

Formerly a portion of the temple 
ground was especially devoted to the 
practice of archery, and especial favors 
were promised to those who excelled in 
this art, as was attested by an arrow in one 
of the hands of the goddess of mercy. 
The names of the most skilful were in- 
scribed in the temple as a mark of honor. 

This time-honored temple still has 
many visitors, and it is at this and sim- 
ilar shrines that one can learn what a 
hold heathenism still has upon the masses 
of the people. It is here that we learn the 
absurdity of the statement that the 
Christian Church has about accom- 
plished her mission in Japan. The truth 
is, that she has but fairly commenced the 
great work committed to her. The field 
is open, the opportunities are great. It 
remains for the Church to enter and 
take full advantage of them. 


The Consecration of the Second Bishop of Hankow 


BY THE REVEREND GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOSHER. 


N the year 1784, on the fourteenth 
day of November, in a small up- 
per room in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
the first bishop of the Church in 

America was consecrated. The service 
was almost private, because of the many 
obstacles that liad been placed and were 
still kept in the way. For 120 years, as 
it happened, no other bishop of the 
Church in America has been consecrated 
on that day until in the present year, in 
one of the largest churches in the city 
of Boston, in the presence of bishops 
representing opposite sides of the world 
and of a large congregation, the Church 
set apart one who is to lead her work 
in a distant field—the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Hankow. 

China, Japan and the United States 

were represented in the letters of con- 
secration issued by the Presiding Bishop 


to Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, as con- 
secrator, and Bishops McKim, of Tokyo, 
and MecVickar, of Rhode Island, as co- 
consecrators. Bishop Lawrence, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Bishop Partridge, of Ky- 
oto, who were the presenters, once more 
united Occident and Orient. And yet 
again, were distant parts of the world 
joined together in the actual laying-on 
of hands, when Bishop Vinton, of West- 
ern Massachusetts, and Bishop Van 
Buren, of Porto Rico, who were also 
present, united with the others. 

It may have been a singular coinci- 
dence that compelled the anniversary 
of Bishop Seabury’s consecration to be 
the choice for that of Bishop Roots; but 
it is more than coincidence that these 
six-score of years have seen the Church 
spread until she has pressed far beyond 
the borders of that land to which the 
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first bishop returned, even beyond the 
greatly extended borders which now 
mark “home,” to China and Japan—so 


far to the westward that they are actu- 
ally East—and to the islands of the seas, 
which even now have but carried “home” 
to yet more distant fields. 

One attending the service could not 
but think of the text chosen by Bishop 
Doane for the opening service of the last 
General Convention, and of how the 
stakes have been strengthened in the 
home land, where the Church has grown 
into one of sixty-two dioceses and nine- 
teen missionary districts, as well as the 
cords that have been lengthened by her 
reaching out into China, Japan, Africa, 
South America, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Haiti. 

The service in Emmanuel Church was 
simple and dignified. The arrangements 
were in charge of a committee of the 
alumni of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. Singing “O Sion, 
Haste,” the procession entered the 
church promptly at eleven o’clock. The 
choir led, followed by some fifty students 
in academic gowns—members of St. 
Paul’s Society of Harvard and of the 
Cambridge Theological School; then 
over a hundred clergy, of whom the last 
were members of the committee of ar- 
rangements, and the. Rev. Drs. Hodges, 
McCook and Abbott, who had been ap- 
pointed to read the consent of the House 
of Deputies, the consent of the House of 
Bishops, and the commission of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, respectively. Following 
them, the Rev. Herman Page, of Chi- 
cago, and the Rev. G. F. Mosher, of 
Shanghai, who were the attending pres- 
byters, escorted the bishop-elect, and 
they in turn were followed by the bish- 
ops attending, the presenters, the co-con- 
secrators, and last of all, the Bishop of 
Shanghai, as the presiding bishop at this 
service. 

Bishop Graves began the Communion 
Office immediately, Bishop MeVickar 
reading the Epistle, and Bishop McKim 
the Gospel. The Creed was said, after 
which Bishop Lawrence proceeded to the 
pulpit during the singing of Heber’s 
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Hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains.” The text of the sermon was St. 
John x. 14 and 16; its subject, “Spiritual 
Leadership in the Episcopate.” Even in 
this age of seeming absorption in com- 
mercial and scientific advance, there can 
be no doubt that one who has powers of 
real spiritual leadership will be gladly 
welcomed and followed. Three condi- 
tions of such leadership formed the main 
theme of the sermon. The first, based 
on the words, “I know My sheep,” is 
sympathetic knowledge. “The man, 
once a pastor and consecrated a bishop, 
who leaves his pastorate and his pastoral 
relation behind him, is doomed.” The 
true shepherd is a pastor. 

The second condition of leadership 
was said to be: Complete devotion of 
life, even unto death. Willingness to 
die in the cause of Christ has been 
shown in all ages since His coming into 
the world, and it has been manifested in 
China as well as in other portions of the 
Kingdom, by native converts and by 
missionaries alike. The late Bishop 
Ingle, succumbing in less than two 
years, not in riot and turmoil, but in the 
carrying out of his ordinary duties, to 
the anxieties and cares of a tremendous 
responsibility, was truly a martyr. But 
death is not the only martyrdom in this 
age, when “the competition for sainthood 
is on a higher plane than it was.” High- 
er than the willingness to die stands 
“the willingness to live for Him in a 
difficult place’—what may be termed 
“persistent heroism.” 

The third condition of leadership is: 
Spiritual comprehensiveness. The bish- 
op’s duty is the creation of a flock—not 
the erection of a fold. Not exclusion, 
but inclusion, was the key-note of our 
Lord’s ministry and teaching. 

Turning to the bishop-elect, the 
preacher reminded him that from the 
day when, as a freshman in Harvard 
College, he had come to ask what he 
might do to help some fellow-student, 
his progress had been watched with no 
little interest. In college and seminary, 


in a mill-town working among the peo- 


ple, in New England, and in the heart of 
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China, his works had shown his devo- 
tion. 

Following the sermon, the hymn, “O 
Spirit of the Living God,” was sung, 
and at its conclusion the bishop-elect 
was presented to the presiding bishop. 
-The testimonials were read, the promise 
of conformity was made, and then the 
congregation, led by the Bishop of Ky- 
oto, joined in the Litany, with the spe- 
cial petition for “this our brother elect- 
ed.” The examination, so wonderfully 
impressive, was then made by Bishop 
Graves. During the singing of the an- 
them, in the words of Isaiah xl. 31 (the 
music of which was composed by Mr. 
Hyde), the bishop-elect retired with his 
attending presbyters, returning in a few 
minutes, having completed his robing by 
-adding the chimere and scarf. Then, 
after the prayer which is appointed to 
be said, wherein God is besought to 
grant “to this Thy servant, such grace, 
that he may evermore be ready to spread 
abroad Thy Gospel, the glad tidings of 
reconciliation with Thee; and use the 
authority given him, not to destruction, 
but to salvation; not to hurt, but to 
help,” the seven bishops present united 


in laying their hands on his head, and _ 


he was consecrated “a Bishop in the 
Church of God.” Following this, the 
Bible was presented, and then Bishop 
Graves proceeded with the Holy Com- 
munion. The offertory anthem, by Mar- 
tin, was from Isaiah lvy.; and during its 
rendering an offering of $500 was given, 
which is to be used by the new bishop 
in the “extension fund” of the Hankow 
District. The Communion Hymn was 
228, after which the clergy present re- 
ceived the Sacrament. The service was 
closed by the Bishop of Shanghai, and, 
singing “The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War,” the procession passed down the 
middle aisle, up the south aisle and into 
the chapel. 

That Bishop Roots has not been for- 
gotten in places where his past work has 
been done, was shown by the gifts which 
came from them. From the St. Paul’s 
Society of Harvard he received an 
episcopal seal ring; from the students 
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of the Episcopal Theological School, a 
bishop’s agenda; from the alumni of the 
school, not only the consecration service 
itself, but, as a permanent reminder of 
that day, a silver Communion set, to be 
used in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow. 
The Bible used at the consecration was 
the gift of his own and his wife’s par- 
ents. And from many personal friends 
came individual gifts, which show the 
love which they feel for him. 

It is no small thing to be the bishop 
of a mission to 100,000,000 of souls, es- 
pecially if the force of workers is too 
small to do more than touch the fringe 
of the work. Nor is it a small thing to 
be sent in succession to that truly won- 
derful man, the late Bishop Ingle. But 
those who know the new Bishop of Han- 
kow have no fear for the future of the 
Church there. Plans wide in scope were 
laid down by Bishop Ingle, and in close 
touch with him throughout the twenty- 
one months of his episcopate as presi- 
dent of the standing committee, rector 
of the cathedral congregation, head of 
the catechist and normal classes, and 
priest-in-charge of several out-stations, 
stood Mr. Roots. 

Good health and a cheerful disposi- 
tion; wide sympathies, which compel 
love in those who are brought into con- 
tact with him; powers of leadership; ad- 
ministrative ability; a life consecrated 
to work; devotion to his Master—these 
are traits which convince his friends 
that the work of the Church will be 
greatly blessed through having given the 
larger opportunities to the second Bishop 
of Hankow. . 


ISHOP MILLSPAUGH, of Kansas, 

at the request of the Presiding 
Bishop, recently gave a month to a visi- 
tation of that part of the Missionary 
District of Salt Lake included in the 
western portion of Colorado. His visits 
to a dozen or more parishes and missions 
enabled him to baptize twenty-seven and 
confirm thirty-nine persons. The offer- 
ings at his visitations, amounting to 
$113.20, were given for general missions. 
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Trying to Learn the Igorrote Language 


BY THE REVEREND WALTER C, CLAPP 


HE matter of language is a 
tender point with most Ameri- 
cans. We are not born lin- 
guists, if by that be implied 

the ability to hear quickly and imitate 
accurately and rapidly the sounds of a 
language not our own. And I suppose 
this inability. imparts to our foreign 
travel, whether for business or pleasure, 
and to our mission work abroad, a de- 
gree of hardship which would be quite 
unappreciated by a Frenchman or a 
Russian. What a relief it was to get 
again on the English side of the chan- 
nel and-read the advertisements in our 
own vernacular, and to talk to the ticket 
and gate men in the same! One of our 
missionaries to China, going home by 
Suez, when asked what had impressed 
him most on the journey after his years 
in China, replied: “I could understand 
what the coolies were saying in the 
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streets of London!” His answer indi- 
cates a condition of things in the Orient 
which it may be difficult for the oeciden- 
tal American to understand. Years of 
residence here may blunt the sense of 
deprivation which is so keen at first, but 
it is never wholly removed. 

The new arrival in the Philippines, 
for instance, has crammed up some 
Spanish, and finds that, aided by his 
American friends in his first ventures, 
he can just “get on” and do what he 
needs to do. The next stage marks the 
assimilation of his little stock of good 
book Spanish and the acquirement of 
the conventional amount of the cochero- 
muchacho variety, and the ability to go 
alone for the most part. He “manages 
to get along.” But meantime he is be- 
coming aware of the fact that if he stirs 
out of a circumscribed area of dealings 
he impinges upon other languages than 
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the Spanish. There are the natives chat- 
tering their dialects and there is the 
sing-song of the Chinese. Well, let us 


suppose that he is ambitious and ener- — 


getic, as a few are. He picks up, or per- 
haps really studies, with vocabulary and 
dictionary and grammar, a native dia- 
lect, and acquires a local reputation for 
speaking Tagalog, or Visayan, or Ilo- 
cano. But are we to understand that 
such a person is really at home in the 
language? Not at all. He can read, he 
can talk, he can understand fairly well 
the man who talks directly to him, but 
he does not know what the coolies in the 
streets are saying. The sounds, the 
eries of the city, are mostly an unintel- 
ligible jargon to him. If the true home- 
love and Anglo-Saxon language conceit 
are still in him, the sense of exile still 
abides. He “can get on pretty well”; 
but with a certain heart-faintness, as he 
tells you. And so I fancy it is from first 
to last; and the missionary who, after 
many years of faithful work, gets up to 
preach in the language of his flock, will 


confess to you how, after all, it is only 
a relative “getting on.” How he misses 
and longs for the freedom of thought 


and expression, the elasticity and beauty, 


which for him are impossible without his 
own language. And yet that is a part, 
and in many cases, an important part, of 
the missionary’s cross, and he must sim- 
ply bear it. 

The fact of human nature which 
makes this true of the traveller and the 
missionary argues for. the learning of 
the mother-tongue of those whom we 
wish to really reach everywhere. Ul- 
timately it points the necessity for a na- 
tive ministry. I can understand prayers 
in Latin and Greek, but I do not like 
them save, perhaps, from the standpoint 
of liturgics. The Filipino will prefer 
his native litanies to all the beauty of 
our stately liturgy. The United States 
Government is so far wise, and is fol- 
lowing out the—to  us—self-evident 
proposition that English is the best lan- 
guage for everybody, by teaching it as 
the chief subject in the schools through- 
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out the islands. But there is needed, to 
supplement, this, the voluntary and sym- 
pathetic approach to the people in the 
language of their childhood, their love, 
their mourning, their household prayers. 
They will never give that up, and if we 
would get near to them we must find 
them there. ; 

That is the reason why the mission- 
aries at the Bontoe station among the 
Igorrotes are attacking a problem which 
—I speak without authoritative infor- 
mation—may not have had a parallel in 
the experience of the American Church. 
Look at your map of Luzon and you will 
see that the mountainous interior, where 
these tribes live, is contiguous with the 
Ilocano territory of the western coast. 
As a matter of fact, the people seem to 
merge gradually. Down toward the 
coast those constituting the bulk of the 
population are sometimes called Tingu- 
lanes, sometimes Igorrotes. They have 
marks of resemblance to both the 
Filipinos and to the primitive tribes of 
the hills. As one travels further up, the 
physical and social resemblances to the 
coast people decrease, the other side 
being correspondingly increased, until, 
somewhere between Sagada and Bontoc, 
the unmodified, long-haired, little-cap- 
wearing, clothes-discarding Igorrote be- 
comes the prevailing type. The Dlocano, 
to be sure, penetrates, in a way, to reg- 
ions further inland than Bontoc. But it 
is not the language of the people; it is 
only understood by a portion of them, a 
few in a community, who have been 
thrown in contact with Ilocanos, their 
neighbors, whom they quite cordially 
hate. Igorrote women in the house 
croon over their babies the weird strains 
and unwritable words that are tradition- 
al in the race; in the field they break 
up the soil to the rhythm of Igorrote 
chants. Maidens are given in marriage, 
while the women, decked in their bright- 
est ornaments, sing the appropriate 
songs of the “Pug-pug,’ as they pound 
out the rice for the wedding-feast. War 
and expedition and death have each its 
tone and cadence and inflection, and the 
words, variable, are always Igorrote, It 
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is clear that while one might use the 
Ilocano tongue for purposes of govern- 
ment and commerce, to reach their in- 
most hearts one must speak Igorrote. 

But the Igorrote is an unwritten lan- 
guage. One man, a German, who lived 
in Benguet fifteen years or more, is said 
to have spoken the dialect of that region, 
and he compiled a vocabulary of it, 
which is being printed by the Govern- 
ment. With this exception, I have never 
heard of a white man who has learned 
the language, and the Igorrote of the 
Benguet region has few coincidences 
with that of Bontoe. The few Filipinos 
who have grown up from childhood in 
Igorrote communities can, of course, 
speak the language. 

Thus it will be seen how original is 
the work which faces the Bontoc mis- 
sion. It is comparable to that of some 
of the English missionaries in Africa, 
possibly that of our own in and around 
Liberia. I do not know ~whether our 
work among the Indians in America 
would furnish parallels or not. A re- 
cent reading of some of the literature 
of the Universities Mission to Centra] 
Africa has constantly suggested similar- 
ity of conditions, and has revealed the 


~ consummation of some of our ideals. 


But how slowly! When Bishop Mac- 
kenzie, in 1859, was taking the first steps 
toward entering that field which has 
since become so glorious, both with vis- 
ible fruits of work and with the graves 
of martyrs, he was told by Livingstone 
that if in twelve years from the time 
of beginning the mission a sermon could 
be preached to the people in their own 
language it would be doing very well. 
As a matter of fact, it was just 1872 be- 
fore Dr. Steere did preach the first ser- 
mon in Swahili. He, endowed with a 
peculiar gift for languages as well as 
with an indomitable perseverance, had 
been at work on it for nine years, aided 
at the start by a dictionary prepared by 
another pioneer, Dr. Krapf. It was 
twenty years before the liturgy was 
wholly in Swahili, although meantime 
parts of the Scriptures had been trans- 
lated. Thus the case of Africa then and 
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the case of Igorrote-land to-day are not 
the same as that of our missions in 
China and Japan, where the matter of 
language-learning, if indeed difficult, 
is not an unexplored wilderness. There 
are literatures, there are grammars and 
dictionaries, there are native readers and 
teachers, who can be engaged to accom- 
pany one with steadiness through the 
troubled sea of pronunciation. Courses 
are arranged, books assigned, and peri- 
odical examinations held, so that if a 
novice has any aptitude at all he emerges 
from his two years or so of seclusion 
from other engrossing work with a po- 
tential language equipment for what is 
before him, 

With no antecedent knowledge of how 
such a situation has ever been met be- 
fore, the Bontoc missionaries have set 
to work, without books, without insight 
into cognate languages, without teach- 
ers, to learn the Igorrote. The first 
stage is that indefinite, haphazard 
learning of the names of things, of ques- 
tions and answers about practical mat- 
ters; for work—at the altar, in the dis- 
pensary, and in the manifold cares of the 
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household and of living in close contact 
with the people—began at once. But the 
grammatical relationships are an unex- 
plored and unattempted region. We try 
to record what we hear in our note-books, 
striving to represent sounds by letters. 
At first this seems quite satisfactory, and 
our swelling list of words is scanned 
with self-congratulation. Presently it is 
somehow brought to our consciousness 
that the human ear, at all events the ear 
which is attached to the average Ameri- 
can, is most unskilled in the detection of 
the niceties of sound and of pronuncia- 
tion. Our first hearing of words which 
had found their way into our list did 
not stand the test of further acquaint- 
ance and we had to revise and revise 
again. Moreover, dear as is our Eng- 
lish tongue, it certainly cannot lay claim 
to consistency in its system—if it has 
any system—of alphabetism. Which 
sound of half a dozen shall we assign 
to a given vowel? And if we resort to 
markings to distinguish them, what shall 
those markings be? These were some of 
the questions of detail that forced them- 
selves upon us, After the very first stage 
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NARCISO (LEFT HAND), AND PITT-A-PIT 
(RIGHT HAND) 


Since this article was written Pitt-a-Pit has 
been baptized, taking the name of Hilary 


of confusion and of settling, we tried 
to systematize our hours of study, to 
meet in common, and have present such 
native help as we could get. There is a 
public school in Bontoc, an interesting 
and unique attempt to plant the seed of 
American education in this remote re- 
gion and among a primitive people. A 
small handful of Ilocano children as a 
nucleus is surrounded by a somewhat 
larger and varying body of Igorrote boys. 
These last shift and change, held only 
loosely by a quasi contract with the old 
men who rule the community. Some are 
bright and like to come, others, perhaps 
as bright, stay away, like some other 
bright school-boys we have known at 
home, as much as they dare, while per- 
haps the majority are as infrequent in 
attendance as they are backward about 
learning. 

Of the first class we have had a suc- 
cession of helpers, for even when they 
received the wages of laborers they were 
restive under the restraint of formal 
study and close questioning and repe- 
tition involved in getting the needful 
facts about the language. Antero, now 
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at the St. Louis Exposition, and 
Agapito, now a constabulary soldier, 
thus served their turn and passed from 
us. But Pitt-a-pit and Narciso, after 
a period of wavering, have now been our 
steady helpers for some months. The 
readers of THE Spirit or Missions have 
already made the acquaintance of Pitt- 
a-pit. He is not baptized, nor formally 
committed to Christianity, and we are 
praying that his present innocence and 
healthy liking for the mission, its ser- 
vices and its workers, may not vanish 
before the onset of those Igorrote influ- 
ences and customs whose force he will 
soon begin to feel. Narciso is the oldest 
child of a large family, his father an 
Ilocano of more than usual intelligence, 
his mother, half-Igorrote, a most capable 
woman. The boy is interpreter in the 
dispensary when he is not in school—or 
at play. These two boys make together 
a good combination for our language- 
study at our “round table conferences.” 
What one does not know, the other is 
likely to; the presence of each stimulates 
the other, and they are mutually cor- 
rective. When the students are side- 
tracked upon the discussion of some 
point it is not forbidden our young 
helpers to turn aside to a game of check- 
ers or jackstraws, and, like boys the 
world over, they seem to find endless 
amusement in scribbling their names on 
any paper that falls in their way. 

Thus, equipped with pencils, note- 
books and word-lists, we grope our way 
along, during study-hour, through the 
blind intricacies of an unwritten tongue. 
As time has gone on, we have grown 
more systematic, and the tangible out- 
come of our efforts takes shape in a 
vocabulary of some 1,800 words, alpha- 
betized according to a’ system recom- 
mended by the ethnological authorities; 
mimeographed, and issued to the work- 
ers and local residents as a basis for 
further additions and many corrections. 
We are now working at a grammatical 
outline and phrase-book, hoping by an 
inductive method to arrive at the facts 
of construction, and the use of the num- 
erous and at present mysterious particles, 
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The writing of a language is in some 
sense the making of it. Bishop Steere’s 
perplexities in Central Africa recalled 
those of old Caxton when he addressed 
himself to the task of printing the Eng- 
lish. And so it will be here, doubtless. 
If the Igorrote becomes, as other dialects 
in the Philippines have become, a writ- 
ten language, the words will tend to 
have, more and more, a fixed and set- 
tled meaning. It will be an interesting 
task. There is a belief, held, I am told, 
by the Augustinian friars who were for- 
merely working in this district, that the 
Igorrotes are partly of Chinese origin. 
And one may find color for such a the- 
ory. The very common occurrence of 
the distinctly almond eye; the custom 
of cutting the hair in an abrupt fringe 
across the front, shaving it underneath 
and at the sides; wearing it long at the 
back, although it is not braided; the in- 
ability. to pronounce the “r” sound— 
these are physical resemblances. Many of 
their names, too, are suggestive, have a 
“Chinese sound”—for instance, Fan-tek, 
Tipip, Kit-yeng, Lub-yung—while their 
supreme deity, Lumawig, has as an al- 


ternate name Kunfunyun, which makes 
the superficial observer wonder whether 
it may not point to a lingering tradition 
of the great Confucius. 

Everything goes to indicate that the 
Igorrote is a poor language, needing en- 
richment, as indeed it has already bor- 
rowed, from outside. Ilocano and Span- 
ish have contributed, and it is likely that 
for the expression of religious truths, 
now foreign to the mind of these people, 
the process will have to be carried still 
further. In this it were doubtless wise 
to make haste slowly. There have heen 
occasions for regretting the rushing 
process in translating the Scriptures and 
formularies of the Faith, and it will be 
better to delay even twelve years than 
to mislead and misinstruct the heathen. 

In the meantime, the ministrations 
are in English, with such interpretation 
as it is possible to have in certain parts, 
the Epistle and Gospel, the sermon or 
catechizing. There are other ways of 
working, and there is a language which 
does not depend upon human words. It 
is encouraging to be able to say that 
these seem to be making an impression 
upon the people, 
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Some Religious Conditions in Northeastern 


California 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM II. MORELAND, D.D., BISHOP OF SACRAMENTO 


California is a vast tract of country 

including the counties of Modoc, 

Lassen and Sierra, which to the 
Episcopal Church has ever been a terra 
incognita. It is a tract of immense ex- 
tent, sparse population, vast lava beds, 
still smoking voleanoes, snow mountains, 
fertile valleys shut in by sage-brush 
hills, thrifty settlers, cattle-herders and 
Indian camps. No effort was made to 
carry the Church into this part of 
California until the summer of 1903, 
when I sent Archdeacon Parker to look 
over the ground, and later the Rev. Geo. 
E. Swan to be the first resident priest in 
that whole region. The latter braved a 
winter of severity there, driving over the 
ranges in the face of snow and storm, 
giving to both whites and Indians their 
first impressions of the Episcopal 
Church. Incidentally, Mr. Swan, in the 
first six months of this outdoor life, en- 
tirely regained his health, which had 
been imperilled by heavy parochial 
labors. 

It must be confessed that the people 
of these counties were astonished at our 
coming. We had let them alone for so 
long that they had given us up. Then 
many had heard of us as a “high-toned, 
stuck-up” church, and it surprised them 
that we should trouble ourselves about 
the country folk in a wilderness where 
no railroads enter and which can only be 
reached by long, hard staging. 

Early last June I travelled through 
Modoc County in company with Mr. 
Swan. Oonditions there are so striking 
and full of significance, spiritually, that 
they. deserve careful consideration. 
Everywhere I received cordial welcome 
and respectful hearing. In every com- 
munity I found, as expected, men and 
women of fine culture and Christian 
character. Candidates for Baptism and 
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li the extreme northeast corner of 


Confirmation were in evidence, and in 
one community where no priest in robes 
had ever been seen before I baptized 
fourteen persons in a farm house. This 
fact proves the adaptability of a true 
catholic Church to all types of men. 
Our journey brought forth rich fruit 
and was full of encouragement. But re- 
ligious conditions in general filled me 
with alarm. It is of these I wish es- 
pecially to speak. 

A majority of the men whom I met 
were not merely indifferent but hostile to 
religion. Many refuse to permit the sub- 
ject to be introduced, forbidding all 
mention of it even in their homes. This 
is partly due to the materialism in which 
go much of this rural life is steeped. 
It is largely the result of revolt from the 
emotional systems and fanatical excesses 
which have passed for the Christian re- 
ligion. Wandering stars and emotional 
fakirs in succession have exploited the 
people. The inevitable reaction has 
followed, leaving public sentiment in a 
state of disgust and irritation against 
religion in general. 

As an illustration I may mention the 
case of an itinerant female, who went 
through this region about one year ago, 
announcing that Gospel and Church, 
creed and sacraments, salvation here and 
eternal bliss hereafter, were all to be 
had by the simple method of accepting 
her teachings. Where she came from, 
who sent her, by what authority she 
preached and administered sacraments 
seemed unimportant details to a com- 
munity which had always considered. re- 
ligion a matter of feeling, and one sect 
as good as another. For several weeks 
the female evangelist held “hot” re- 
vival meetings in the town church, mak- 
ing twenty-three converts. Among them 


were some of the best people of the coun-— 


ty. This fact ought not to surprise us, 
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Spiritual hunger is a real need of human 
nature. It craves satisfaction, and will 
seize upon whatever viands are set before 
it. Poor as they may seem, they appear 
better than nothing to a starving soul. 
Devout faith, too, we may reverently be- 
lieve, looks beyond the erudities or im- 
perfections of the human agent, being in 
search of Him for whom the soul longs. 

On a day appointed the female ex- 
horter, in white-stockinged feet and 
clinging cotton wrapper, stood in the 
horse trough on the county road and im- 
mersed her converts. The big trough is 
fed by a windmill, and here the sheep 
and cattle are watered on their way to 
market. Perched on the windmill was 
a bald-headed admirer with whom jokes 
were exchanged between immersions. 
“The wind will blow your hair off up 
there,” calls the woman, with an oily 
smile, as she awaits the coming of the 
next candidate. “Never mind,” is the re- 
tort, “I am nearer heaven now than you 
are.’ The crowd laughs and the immer- 
sions continue. It is all a show to the 
hostlers, cattle drivers, stage men and 
others who are gathered around. 

Later, a convert of thrifty mind pro- 
poses a matrimonial alliance with the 
evangelist, in spite of the existence of a 
slight impediment in the fact of a hus- 
band and five children. But among the 
endowments of a pope in petticoats is 
easily discerned the power of dispensa- 
tion, whereupon she releases herself 
promptly from the husband, who is some 
hundred miles distant, and accom- 
modates the ardent wooer who has the 
advantage of being on the spot. The 
machinery of divorce is easily set in mo- 
tion, but the law’s delays are annoying, 
and before the papers can be completed 
the obvious result is anticipated, and 
teacher and pupil are dwelling together 
tinder the same roof. It requires but a 
brief experience to discover the new 
partner to be a “grafter,’ interested 
mainly in the free supplies and cash 
receipts of a successful evangelist, so 
that he is quickly thrown out. She 
moves on, to kindle at fresh points the 
fires of revival excitement, to continue 
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her exhibit of loquacity, vulgarity and 
dogmatic assertion, to illustrate afresh 
the moral degradation which accom- 
panies the decay of the true Faith, and 
unhappily to identify herself and her 
system in the minds of her hearers with 
the religion of Jesus Christ, 

I mention this instance as evidence of 
the low state of Christianity in isolated 
places, where cheap fakirs of every type, 
peddling religion as their stock in trade, 
travel through the country by wagon, 
gather the populace in camp and tent, 
and play upon the sacred instincts of men 
and women, leaving behind a well-sown 
crop of disgust and contempt. Imagine 
now, a great national Church like our 
own coming into communities which 
have undergone this periodic torture. 
Here is a Church clothed with divine 
authority and apostolic beauty, overflow- 
ing with maternal compassion, bearing 
with her the living Christ and the 
blessed Sacraments whereby she unites 
souls with Him, but finding a trail of 
human hearts burned over and deadened 
by devastating systems, as blackened and 
hopeless as the field over which a prairie 
fire has passed. 

Here and there are a settled minister, 
and a small band of Christian people 
who seek with all piety and sincerity to 
bear witness for Christ. There are a 
few Methodist ministers, one Congre- 
gationalist, and not one Roman priest in 


the county. All honor to the Protestant - 


pastors who bear poverty and neglect 
with patience, who have far exceeded in 
zeal and faith the priests of catholic 
heritage. But piety and earnestness 
alone cannot stem the current which is 
now setting against all revealed religion. 
In the choicest valley of Modoc County 
there is one Methodist church, and not 
one single male adult member beside the 
pastor. Protestant systems are them- 
selves built on the voluntary principle. 
“One church is as good as another.” 
“Join the sect you like best.” ‘“Min- 
istry and sacraments, creed and church 
are non-essentials—only feel converted 
and you are saved.” This is their 
cardinal teaching. The logical result is 
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the itinerant evangelist, each with his 
own brand of religious hysteria. Denom- 
inationalism all over the United States 
has gone to seed in individualism. Now 
the individual clothes himself with full 
ecclesiastical powers, commissions him- 
self as a complete Church, and imposes 
upon the credulous his, or her, private 
Gospel with Papal infallibility. The 
respectable denominations are killed out 
by the swarm of “fancy religions” 
which they have themselves unconscious- 
ly begotten. “Saints of the Morning 
Light,’ “Landmark Baptists,” “Latter 
~ Day Saints,” “New Lights,” “Crusaders,” 
“First Day Adventists,’ “Seventh Day 
Adventists,” “Faithcure Saints,” “Eddy- 
ites,’ “Bands of Holiness”—these cover 
the land like a plague. 

The result of all this is that Chris- 
tianity is almost extinct in some com- 
munities. Stores are open Sundays, 
freight wagons are unpacked, stables and 
inns lively, men rise early and hurry 
through meals, women cook for the usual 
number, the help comes from the fields 
at noon, the girls dress for the ball game 
Sunday afternoon. Meanwhile, the 
church bell rings unheeded, mothers who 
eannot forget wend their way to God’s 
- House, grieving, and the minister in 
black coat, with broken spirit, expounds 
his doctrine to empty pews and wonders 
if the Spirit of the living God has lost 
His power. 

Nothing but a divine system can meet 
a condition like this. Amid chaos and 
spiritual decay is heard a voice pro- 
claiming, “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
among you.” The Church as a super- 
natural living force “gathers up the 
fragments,” binds souls into the one 
Body of Christ, beginning with the 
neglected children, and forms at length 
‘solid ground among the quicksands 
whereon true believers may rest their 
feet. Little as the people themselves 
suspect it, the Episcopal Church is the 
only power that can save such sections of 
our country from heathenism within the 
next twenty-five years. I do not over- 
look the Roman Church, with its splen- 
did genius for organization, its power- 
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ful presentation of the supernatural, its 
hold upon the loyalty of its own people. 
That Church cannot reach these com- 
munities. Prejudices are too deep- 
rooted. None but the faithful of its 
own communion pay attention to the 
coming of its priests. I travelled many 
miles with the Roman Bishop of Sacra- 
mento, a godly and beloved prelate. The 
people did not come to hear him. To 
us they listened willingly. The populace 
observes our presence, attends our ser- 
vices, takes note of our vestments, 
chants, reverent ways, talks us over at 
their dinner tables, wonders, some skep- 
tically, some longingly, if we have come 
to stay, thinks about us after we have 
departed in comet-like glory, and hear- 
ing nothing more of us judges that the 
Episcopal Church is one of those choice 
privileges reserved for the dwellers in 
cities. Now if we can reach these peo- 
ple as no one else can—not even another 
branch of the Catholic Church—and. will 
not do so, we shall have a heavier judg- | 
ment to face in the great day. I won- 
der at the coldness of the American 
Church toward home missions. Do-we 
realize that paganism is here, intrench- 
ing itself on every side? Do we feel no 


~ concern for our native land, threatened 


with the extinction of Christianity in 
many parts? Are we to sit complacently 
with the divine trust of catholicity in our 
hands, and make no attempt to enter the - 
doors which God is flinging open impera- 
tively to us all over this land? 

O for men with the bare zeal of the 
commercial traveller, the public school 
teacher or young doctor, who throw thg’:1- 
selves eagerly into the service of human: | 
ity, confident of abundant reward in — 
due time! If our Church really cared for 
the glorious mission on which God has 
sent her to the people of America, would ' 
she not provide her bishops with men and . 
means to occupy these fields? The time 
has passed in the United States when we 


-need expect prejudice or opposition from 


the people. What men fault us for is not 
our ritual, vestments or apostolic claims, 
but our indifference, lack of zeal and 
want of faith in our own divine mission. 
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THE LOW LIBRARY IN YEN HALL 


The Opening of Yen Hall at St. John’s College, 


Shanghai 


CTOBER ist, 1904, will long 

be remembered at St. John’s 

College, Shanghai, as the 

day of the opening of the 

new building, Yen Hall. After sing- 
ing, and prayers said by Archdeacon 
Thomson, the veteran of the mission, 
now in the forty-fifth year of his service, 
welcomed the visitors. Some people liv- 
ing in Shanghai, he remarked, were not 
optimistic about China, but when it was 
considered that within ten years no less 
than three new buildings had been 
erected at St. John’s College in answer 
to the increased demand for enlightened 


education, it had to be admitted that 


great changes had come over the minds 
of the people of China. The first of the 
three buildings mentioned was the pre- 
paratory department, opened in 1895. 
The second was the science hall, erected 
and formally opened in 1899. Now, 
about five years later, they had assem- 
bled to open yet another building. Just 
after the Boxer outbreak there was 


throughout China a strong reaction 
against the blind and bigoted conserva- 
tism which led to that movement, result- 
ing in a greater demand for education 
than ever before. In answer to this de- 
mand plans were laid at St. John’s Col- 
lege in order to receive more students. 
Just then the Hon. Seth Low, Mayor of 
New York City, sent a gift of $1,000 to 
be used by the college in what the presi- 
dent considered the best way to further 
its work in China. That was the basis 
of the Yen Hall Building Fund. In 
recognition of this gift, the library was ~ 
to be known as the Low Library. The 


‘next step was to put the matter before 


the alumni of the college. They entered 
so heartily into the plan that contribu- 
tions of $8,000 resulted from their ef- 
forts. Each of the members of the Al- 
umni Association gave himself and per- 
suaded his friends to give, and the list 
of contributors contained the names of 
men known throughout China, such as 
Chang Chih-tung, Admiral Sah, and 
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many others. In recognition of this the 
present commodious hall was to be called 
Alumni Hall. The rest of the money 
was raised in the United States. 
Connected with the college in its early 
days was the Rev. Y. K. Yen, M.a. 
Educated in the United States, instead 
of devoting his energies to the making 
of money, he spent his life working for 
the welfare of his countrymen and ex- 


tension of God’s Kingdom in China. He 
was connected for a long time with the 
college—the foundations it might almost 
be said were laid by him. Therefore it 
had been decided that the building 
should be known as a memorial building 
to’ the Rev. Y. K. Yen, m.a. Several 
other addresses were made in English 
and Chinese. 


A Newspaper View of St. John’s College 


N a long editorial article upon the 
opening of the new building at 

St. John’s, the North China Daily 
News said: “It is doubtful if one- 
tenth of the residents of Shanghai 
know or appreciate at all what a 
splendid educational institution St. 
John’s College has become, and how 
enormously its field of action has 
been extended in the last ten years 
under the energetic and careful man- 
agement of Dr. Pott. From a com- 
paratively small collegiate school for 
boys, the college has grown into an in- 


stitution fully deserving that name, 
with an attendance at the present time 
of some three hundred students. 

“The defeat of China by Japan in 
1894 brought home to the minds of all 
thinking Chinese the necessity for edu- 
cation in the modern sense, and would- 
be students thronged to St. John’s. In- 
cidentally it may be remarked that the 
deterioration in the race of ‘boys’ of 
which old residents complain is largely 
due to the existence of educational es- 
tablishments like St. John’s. In the 
good old days, compradores and well-to- 
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do middle-class Chinese sent their sons 
and nephews out as ‘boys’ inforeign fam- 
ilies, in order that they might learn for- 
eign languages and foreign ways. These 
boys are now sent to St. John’s and sim- 
ilar centres of education, and we are re- 
duced to find our servants in a lower 
social stratum. 

“The faculty now comprises seven pro- 
fessors in the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, four in the School of Theology, 
and four in the School of Medicine, all 
foreigners, in addition to the treasurer, 
Mr. S. E. Smalley, and twenty-one Chi- 
nese.” 


Letters to the Editor 


[THIS Department is open to all readers of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS for the discussion of 
missionary matters of general interest. All com- 
munications must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name and address, though names will 
not be published without permission. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. The ap- 
pearance of a communication merely means that 
the Editor considers it of sufficient interest to 
justify its publication.] 


How an Alaska Congre- 


gation Gives for Missions 


To the Editor of Tue Spirit or Misstons: 
N a recent number of THE Spirit oF 
Missions, the excellent record of St. 
John’s, Ashley, Pa., in missionary giving, 
is commended. It is good to see the mis- 
sions noticed occasionally, because on 
the whole they are the hardest strugglers 
and the best givers. But St. John’s, 
Ketchikan, can go St. John’s, Ashley, 
one better. Up to the last acknowledg- 
ment sixteen communicants (only eight 
most of the year) had given $76.20 to the 
general work; $3.25 to Jerusalem and 
the East Missionary Fund; $5 to 
Clergy Relief; $3.25 to deaf-mute work; 
and the Sunday-school gave $18.50 in its 
Lenten boxes—a total to missions of 
$106.20. : 

How was it done? First of all, each 
confirmed person was asked personally, 
and every one responded. In addition, 
we raised $2,000 for building purposes 
and $500 for current expenses. And not 
one of the people has more than his 
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day’s wages. Mr. Editor, I believe it is 

largely the fault of the parish and mis- 

sion priests that the apportionment is 

not met in full. THOMAS JENKINS. 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Wanted: the Names of 


Americans in Cuba 


TotheEditor of Tue Spirtr or Missions: 
| EXPECT to sail for Cuba on or about 

the first of the year, and it occurs 
to me to be very desirable to have the 
names of as many American residents as 
possible. I shall therefore be very glad 
to receive, from the clergy and others, 
the names and addresses of any of their 
friends who have taken up their resi- 
dence in the island, so that the clergy 
and I may find them out and attach 
them to the Church. 

Apion W. Knicur. 
The Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Girls’ Friendly So- 


ciety and Missions 


To the Editor of THe Spirit or Missions: 
OU may be glad to know the result 

__ of the missionary effort in the 
Michigan branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. At the beginning of the sum-. 
mer each member was given an envelope 
to be filled and returned at the annual 
meeting. The girls have shown much 
interest and enthusiasm. The annual 
meeting was held November 21st, and 
$50 was the amount saved in the en- 
velopes. This sum, together with the 
money dropped into the collection box of 
the Holiday House chapel, made the 
total offering $75. The entire amount 
will be used for the training of Chinese 
Bible-women, by Mrs. Littell, who was 
formerly a faithful associate in the De- 
troit Girls’ Friendly Society. — 

Perhaps some of us are of the opinion 
that this Society does not do much mis- 
sionary work; but I think the Michigan 
branch has proved that this is not the 
case when there is a definite object in 
view. Atice M. ALEXANDER. 

Detroit. NS ae 


Lost in a Cuban Lagoon 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES H. VAN BUREN, D.D., MISSIONARY BISHOP 


HAVE never seen Havana looking 
more beautiful than it did on the 
morning of the Monday when our 
train swept round the curving shore 

of the bay, and the clouds broke as I 
looked upon the fast receding city. I 
was starting early, after a busy Sunday, 
in order to reach the fine, large town of 
Sagua la Grande, where I was to hold 
service in the sala, or parlor, of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. Thence I was to go on 
to reach La Gloria, a pioneer town of 
Americans, on or near the north shore, 
in the Province of Puerto Principe. 

Arriving at Sagua in the early after- 
noon, I had an opportunity to hear a 
story of devotion such as might cause 
some of us to blush with the sense of our 
own shortcomings in the comparison. 
Here a young English iady, a governess, 
has been reading the Church service, 
playing the hymns and chants and read- 
ing sermons every Sunday. For eighteen 
months this is all the public worship, if 
it may be called public, the twenty or 
thirty members of our communion in 
that place have had. Some of the arti- 
cles of Church furniture used in the ser- 
vices have been made by this same lady, 
who possesses a chest of carpenter’s tools 
and the skill to use them. 

Next day I set out for La Gloria. I 
had to stay all night at Santa Clara, the 
point at which the branch road from 
Sagua joins the main line through the 
centre of the island, and at six Tuesday 
morning I took the train again, reaching 
Camagiiey, which is also called Puerto 
Principe, the capital of that province, at 
three in the afternoon. Early on Wed- 
nesday I took the little branch road that 
runs to Nuevitas, a distance of fifty-four 
miles. This quiet old town, altogether 
in the Spanish style, is situated on the 
northern coast, forty-eight miles east of 
La Gloria. Here I was to have taken 
the mail boat. But as I arrived at 11 
a.M. and the boat had not appeared at 5 
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p.M., I hired a catboat, with a skipper 
and his son, a spry lad of ten, and started 
for an all-night sail. 

We rounded the great promontory and 
turned our prow toward the sunset. A 
glorious sailing breeze came to us on the 
starboard quarter, and we left a long 
wake of curling foam behind as we made 
for the lagoons which are formed by the 
cayos, or keys, thickly strewn along this 
part of the Cuban coast. 

In order to shorten the distance be- 
tween Nuevitas and some little ports 
where the mail boat and a few other ves- 
sels go, there has been cut through one of 
the keys, or islands, a ditch some fifteen 
feet in width, and pursuing a winding 
course of perhaps three miles. The Span- 
ish name for any kind of a ditch is a 
zanja, pronounced “thangha,” and cor- 
rupted by the Americans to “shanghai.” 

As we headed for the zanja, a distance 
of five miles from the promontory, the 
sun went down, and the darkness lay 
heavy about us, there being little or no 
twilight, and the moon happening to be 
in retirement. Along the main shore at 
our left, lights appeared here and there, 
and I learned that the mail boat, for 
which I had been waiting nearly all day, 
was in the habit of touching at one of 
the harbors thus indicated, and that the 
mail is transported to Nuevitas from 
there by land, a mile and a half. It 
struck me as curious that no one whom 
I had asked during the day had been 
aware of this arrangement, and I might 
have been waiting yet for the mail boat 
had I not chosen another way out of the 
difficulty. 

Little by little the shores on either 
hand drew nearer, although the stars 
were so overclouded as to make it im- 
possible for us to distinguish more than 
a low-lying shadow, a little darker than 
the rest of the darkness. But as the boat 
swept along, the breeze began to die 


away, and presently the reason for this _ 
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appeared, when we saw the black outlines 
of the trees, shutting off the wind. 

There was no beacon or other signal 
to indicate the opening of the zanja, but 
the skipper told me he knew the way per- 
fectly, and so I lay down and watched 
the clouds as they swiftly hurried across 
the sky, now and then breaking into 
shreds and letting the stars be seen, and 
again closing over me with a heavy, black 
pall. 

Presently the sail was lowered, and the 
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along the gunwale, as he plied his pole. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“We are turning around,’ 
ply. “We have made a mistake. 
not the zanja.” 

“Can you find it?” 

“Oh, yes. It is more to the north. 
There is no trouble.” 

Still, I thought it best to rouse myself 
enough to take in the situation, and as I 
stood up in the boat we swung around 
and began our retreat. It did not take 


? was the re- 


This is 
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skipper began to pole the boat along. I 
was dropping off into a restful sleep, 
when I heard him say, “Aqui esta la 
zanja’—“Here is the zanja.” I opened 
my eyes, and could just distinguish the 
trees from both shores of the ditch al- 
most meeting above the boat. Thinking 
it would be all right now, and that there 
might be mosquitoes in the neighborhood, 
I decided to go to sleep again, under an 
old sailcloth. 

I was awakened by what seemed to be 
a change in the course of the boat and 
in the steady footfall of the skipper, who 
had been tramping from bow to stern 


very long to retrace the way, and pretty 
soon we were again in the open lagoon. 
Turning the boat toward the north, the 
skipper pcled along the shore, his boy 
holding the tiller. Slowly we felt our 
way until an opening appeared. We 
tried it, only to find—no thoroughfare. 
Again and again we made for some ap- 
parent gateway in the wall of foliage that 
lifted its blackness at our left, only to 
meet with the same result—no admission. 
For about two hours we cruised along in 
this manner, and at last the weary skip- 
per stood leaning on his pole in seeming 
despair, and confessed that we were lost! 
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All sorts of possible dangers suggested 
themselves to mind, not least of which 


was the prcbability of having to remain 
there all night, a prey to the swarms of 
mosquitoes, which did not seem to have 
the slightest difficulty in finding us. 
Various plans were proposed, discussed 
and voted down. At last we determincd 
to have a good cup of coffee. 

Every little craft of this sort carries 
a curious stove for the burning of char- 
coal, and we were happy in kindling the 
fire and our drooping spirits, when, to 
add to the discomfort of the situation, 
the small boy announced that the coffee 
could not be found! The skipper said it 
must be in the chest, as he had told his 
wife to put everything necessary for the 
trip into the stores, while he was making 
ready for our start. Nevertheless, it was 
not there. I have sometimes wondered 
what he said to his wife when he re- 
turned. We were obliged to content our- 
selves with the warmed-over dregs of the 
battered-up old coffee pot, and while I 
was not so very much of a sufferer by the 
deprivation, I pitied the others, for a 
Cuban depends so much on his coffee, 
and leaving it behind was like leaving 
the rudder of the boat. 

Suddenly the boy exclaimed, “Mira, 
papa, allt hay un bote!”—“Look, papa, 
there is a boat!” And sure enough, in 
the shadows we could make out a black 
mass, rapidly coming in our direction. 
We were saved, as the story-tellers say, 
for no doubt the other people could tell 
us how to find the entrance to the zanja. 
My surprise may be imagined when we 
had hailed the stranger, to hear the skip- 
per ask, first of all, not for the where- 
abouts of the ditch we had lost, but, 
“Have you any coffee?” They had, and 
they passed us some, and then pointed 
out the direction in which the zanja lay. 
It was in the opposite direction to that 
we were pursuing. So we came about, 
up sail and followed our leader. In some- 
thing like half an hour we had retraced 
our steps, so to speak, and entered the 
mouth of that Panama Canal. Some- 
how-it looked familiar, and no wonder. 
It was the identical old ditch, zanja, 
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“shanghai,” or whatever else it may be 
called, that we had left two hours and a 
half before. 

How we reached the port of La Gloria 
at half-past five the next morning, how 
we found that the boat which had shown 
us the way was the mail-boat I had been 
waiting for all day in Nuevitas, how I 
tried to walk from the port to La Gloria 
in the muddy road, a distance of about 
five miles, and was met three miles along 
the way by a good Samaritan who set me 
on his own horse, how I was pulled out 
of the high-backed saddle by the inter- — 
lacing vines and branches, and deposited 
in a pool of nice, black mud, waiting for 
the horse to kick me, which he failed to 
do, and how I covered up my stained and 
soiled raiment with my episcopal robes 
and preached, baptized and confirmed 
the waiting candidates, that same even- 
ing in the town hall, which we first made 
over into some appearance of a church— 
all this will perhaps interest the reader 
in some later number of this magazine. 

It may be added, however, as a sum- 
mary, that will perhaps surprise those 
who do not realize the size of Cuba, that 
my trip from Havana and return took 
nine days, and involved 800 miles on the 
railway, ninety-six miles in a catboat, 
three miles on foot, seven miles on horse- 
back, and fifty-four miles on a hand-car. 


T Boston, for the first time in the 
history of the American Church, a 
Chinese Christian sat in the General 
Convention as a deputy. This was Mr. 
Luke Aseu, one of the communicants of 
St. Peter’s Chinese congregation in 
Honolulu. Mr. Aseu is an American 
citizen. He was a citizen of Hawaii at 
the time of the annexation of the islands 
to the United States, that honor having 
been conferred upon him by the Hawaii- 
an Government in recognition of many 
important services rendered by’ him, 
Mrs. Aseu is an ardent member. and. offi- 
cer of the Woman’s Auxiliary and repre- 
sented the Honolulu District branch in 
the sessions of the diocesan officers. 


The Literature of Missions 


A True Tale of Life in Korea 


HE VANGUARD, by James S. 

Gale,* is one of the best stories 

of the year; more than that, it 

is a missionary book of great 

value and power, but it is a missionary 
beok with a difference. In saying this 
we do not mean to discredit the excellent 
publications which present in an ac- 
cepted form the facts and methods of 
the missionary enterprise. The Van- 
guard is a story which will inoculate the 
average chance reader with missionary 
enthusiasm, almost without his knowing 
it. Its descriptions of Korean towns, 
social and religious customs, political 
intrigues, and a dozen other subjects and 
events, will hold the attention of the 
man who wants to make a study of the 
people and their life. Its humor, its in- 
teresting situations and its thorough 
“humanness” will commend it~ to 
readers who are fond of following the 
fortunes of people. Its solid worth as a 
revelation of earnest purpose and living 


will make it a classic with people who are~ 


already sufficiently familiar with mission- 
ary work to be able to appreciate the 
heroic side of missionary service. It is 
a book to be recommended and loaned 
without reservation to all sorts and condi- 
tions of people. It should be particularly 
valuable as an antidote for anyone who 
may have been misled into thinking that 
Mr. Angus Hamilton’s estimate of mis- 
sionaries in his recent book on Korea, re- 
viewed in the August Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS, is even measurably correct. 

Mr. Gale knows the hopes and dis- 
appointments, the joys and heart-burn- 
ings, the accomplishments and the short- 
comings of the missionary life, and does 
not hesitate to lay bare some missionary 
frailties. There is McKechern, for in- 
stance, with his captivating Scotch 
brogue, as devoted a man as ever lived, 


*F,H. Revell & Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N, Y., $1.50. 


but looking out on life with the limita- 
tions of the strictest sect of Calvinists. 
There is Fireblower, all aflame with zeal, 
but unhappily deficient in knowledge and 
tact, impatient of restraint, and boastful 
of his status as an independent worker. 
Then, on the other hand, there is Willis, 
quiet, patient, far-seeing, statesmanlike. 
One of the best bits of descriptive writ- 
ing we have read in a long time is the 
account of the ten years’ jubilee in the 
mission of which Willis was the leader, 
when his patient toil had not only 
brought forth a harvest of Korean Chris- 
tians, but had helped not a little in modi- 
fying the peculiarities of some of his as- 
sociates. Puffsnauber and Wintershine 
represent two types of men, often found 
in foreign settlements in the mission 
field—the one gross, if large-hearted, the 
other cynical and sceptical as well as self- 
ish—who seem to take delight. in throw- 
ing up obstacles before the missionary 
in the field, and in misrepresenting him 
to the people at home. 

We should like to print here the story 
of the printing press, and how “Billy 
Broke Down,” a bit of work which would 
do justice to Kipling in his descriptions 
of machinery; but let us close with a 
picture from life, the passing away of 
John Rakes, “a human flotsam, whose 
roaming life in the Far East had been 
characterized chiefly by recklessness of 
his own welfare or that of others.” 
Smitten with small-pox, he is cared for _ 
in the home of a Korean Christian, and 
Willis nurses him. ; ' 

“The Dragon and Yap kept back the 
crowd, for, now that there was no call 
for them, multitudes were ready to come, 
poke holes through the paper, crowd each 
other and make all kinds of noises. 

“When Rakes awoke he said to Willis, 
‘T have a sort of presentiment that this 
is a call to hand in my checks, and I 
guess I might as well now as at any other 
time; it has me bad, yes, yes!’ 
: (909) 
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“Willis had preached no sermon to 
him, but had given heart and attention 
to helping the old man through the fight. 
It had touched him. 

“<T have always cursed missionaries, 
said he; ‘little did I dream that when I 
needed it most, a missionary would come 
and watch over my old carcass.’ 

“Willis listened and responded. The 
quiet touch which made him a good 
nurse helped him also to reach a man’s 
soul. 

“The old fellow rambled on about his 
past life. 

“‘P’ve been most everywhere; picked 
up a Chinawoman in Canton thirty years 
ago; a good woman. Some relatives of 
hers took the boy that was born, and the 
girl went to the conyent. Two years 
later another boy was born in Petro- 
pavlovsk; that made one Chinese and one 
Russian; then one in Japan, and then, 
ten years ago, one in Korea, all by one 
woman, you know, my poor old Can- 
tonese. We had a sort of family reunion 
a year ago, and my boys all came, and, 
would you know, they could hardly talk to 
each other. One spoke Chinese and Eng- 
lish, one Russian, one Japanese, and the 
youngest Korean and English. I was in- 
terpreter for the whole lot of them. Yes, 
yes, they kept the old man busy. Who 
knows? they may be on opposite sides 
some day in the big fight. I’m a bit of a 
fighter myself,’ and rapid breathing fol- 
lewed and he dozed off. 

“When he awoke again, Willis said, 
‘Take some of this to strengthen you, 
and let me shake up your pillow.’ 

“Well, you are good,’ said the old 
man. 

“God is good,’ said Willis. ‘You 
haven’t forgotten Him altogether, have 
you?’ 

“God? Lord, we have not been on 
speaking terms for the last forty years.’ 

“¢Tell me,’ said Willis, ‘how that came 
about.’ 

““T hardly know; I used to think about 
Him and pray when I was a boy. My 
mother was great at prayin’.’ 

“<Keep away, you (to the crowd); the 
old man’s talking about praying,’ said 
the Dragon, intending to scare onlookers, 
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who are terrified when they hear of pray- 
ing. 

“<T drifted away, you know, and some- 
how God and I got out. I had no con- 
fidence in Him, and after awhile I began 
to hate His name. I hated the mis- 
sionary, too; he seemed like God and 
company, you know; but I reckon it’s too 
late to reconsider my views.’ 

“‘God is great on forgiveness,’ said 
Willis, and he fanned the flies away, and 
put the old man to sleep. A damp cloth 
on the brow kept him steady. He 
seemed to pray at times. 

“Tord, I’m a tramp from the Far 
East, John Rakes. You can have no use 
for the likes of me, but this missionary, 
one of the men I’ve cursed all my life, 
bless him. He has stood by me, he and 
his men, here in this lonely corner these 
days when I’m down. He says, too, that 
you are great on forgiveness. I used to 
hate the missionary, but this one is all 
right, good stuff. I hated you.. ’ 

“He opened his eyes and smiled, then 
gave his hand, and Willis took it. The 
poor old soul was passing cut. 

““My name is John Rakes,’ said he, 
‘a bad man, never mind about me; but 
this missionary, God bless him, from now 
I’m on his side.’ ” 

While Mr. Gale has put his account of 
missionary life and work in the form of 
a story, it is the record of living people 
and of events which have actually oc- 
curred. To that extent it is not a story 
at all, but just a recital and description 
of real persons and things. 


The Reader and Lay Worker is a new 
venture in Church periodical literature 
which ought to prove successful. It is a 
monthly magazine, designed to be a 
medium of communication among, and 
a channel of suggestion for, the work of 
lay-readers. Though prepared more par- 
ticularly to meet the conditions of the 
English Church, it is abundantly sug- 
gestive for laymen in this country who 
are having a share in the work of Church 
extension. We hope that the Reader may 
have a wide circulation among the clergy 
and laity in the United States. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y.) 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


IGH above a star is shining, 
And the Wise Men haste from far: 
Come! glad hearts, and spirits pining: 

For you all has risen the Star. 


Let us bring our poor oblations, 

Thanks and love, and faith, and praise: 
Come! ye people, Come! ye nations, 

All in all draw nigh to gaze. 


Hark! the heaven of heavens is ringing— 
Christ the Lord to man is born! 

Are not all hearts, also singing— 
Welcome, welcome, Christmas morn! 


Thanksgivings 

“We thank Thee” 

For the work of Bishop Hare and his 
helpers among the Sioux Indians. Page 
872. 

For the success of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Conference. Page 881. 

For the completion of Yen Hall, 
Shanghai. Page 903. 

For stirring missionary meetings and 
conferences in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

For making us glad with the yearly 


remembrance of the birth of Thy only 


Son Jesus Christ. 


Intercessions 

“That it may please Thee” 

To give good courage, right judgment 
and good health to the Bishop of Han- 
kow. Page 887. 

To bless all who in lonely places wit- 
ness faithfully for Thee. 

To lighten the understanding of the 
people of Japan, that they may put 
away idols and learn to worship Thee. 
Page 885. 

To give understanding to the mission- 
aries at Bontoc as they try to learn a 
new tongue in which to tell of Thy love 
for men. Page 890. 

To bless Hilary, the Igorrote boy, that 
he may be faithful to his Christian pro- 
fession. Page 896. 

To send faithful ministers of the 
Church to the needy people of North- 
eastern California. Page 898. 


To make all Christian people more 
eager to tell abroad the message of the 
Incarnation. 


A Christmas Prayer 


BLESSED Saviour, Who, as the 
prophets foretold, born of a pure 
Virgin, didst come to be Treasure to the 
poor, a Light to them that sit in dark- 
ness, the Strength of the weak, the 
Health of the sick, and the Resurrection 
of the dead; Grant that through Thy 
glorious Nativity we may be loosed from 
the bonds of our sins, and may ever re- 
joice in Thy praise, through Thy mercy, 
O our God, Who art blessed, and dost 
live and govern all things, world without 
end. Amen. 


For Missions and Missionaries 


GOD, our heavenly Father, Who 
didst manifest Thy love by send- 

ing Thine only begotten Son into the 
world that all might live through Him; 
Pour Thy Spirit upon Thy Church that 
it may fulfil His command to preach the 


_Gospel to every creature; send forth, we 


beseech Thee, laborers into Thy harvest; 
defend them in all dangers and tempta- 
tions; and hasten the time when the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in, 
and all Israel shall be saved; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For Home Missions 


GOD of all the nations of the earth, 
remember the multitudes in this 
land (especially those in ) who, 
though created in Thine image, are 
neglecting to serve Thee; and accord- 
ing to the propitiation of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, grant that by the prayers and 
labors of Thy Holy Church they may be 
delivered from all indifference and unbe- 
lief and brought to worship Thee; 
through him Whom Thou hast sent to be 
our Salvation, the Resurrection and the 
Life of all the faithful, the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
(911) 


The Meeting of the Board of Missions 


November 1oth, 1904 


HE Board of Missions, under the ° 


new constitution of the Domes- 

tic and Foreign Missionary So- 

ciety adopted at the General 
Convention in Boston, met for organi- 
zation at the Church Missions House on 
Thursday, November 10th. This body 
takes the place of the former Board of 
Managers, with substantially the same 
powers. The Bishop of Albany took the 
chair and offered prayers. 

A certified copy of Canon 50, contain- 
ing the Constitution of the said Society, 
was submitted, and a certified list of the 
persons duly elected to serve as a Board 
of Missions for the next three years was 
read. Those present were: The Bishops 
of Albany, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Pittsburgh, Central Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Newark, and the Bishop Co- 
adjutor of New York; the Rev. Drs. Ec- 
cleston, Huntington, Vibbert, Anstice, 
Alsop, Perry, Stires, Williams, Mann, 
Storrs and Morgan, and Messrs. Mills, 
Chauncey, Thomas, Goodwin, Mansfield 
and Capt. Mahan, and Messrs. Butler 
and Pruyn. Also the following honor- 
ary members: The Bishops of Cape 
Palmas, Georgia, Duluth, Boisé, Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of officers, when the Bishop of Albany 
was chosen as Vice-President; the Rev. 
Joshua Kimber, Associate Secretary; 
Mr. John W. Wood, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; and Mr. E. Walter Roberts, As- 
sistant Treasurer; the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, General Secretary, and Mr. 
George OC. Thomas, Treasurer, having 
been elected by the General Convention. 

Notice was received from the House of 
Bishops that the General Convention 
had constituted the Republic of Mexico 
as a missionary district of this Church. 
From the same source official informa- 
tion was received of the election of the 
Rev: Logan H. Roots as Missionary 
Bishop of Hankow, the Rev. F. S. Spald- 
ing as Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake, 
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the Rev. A. W. Knight as Missionary 
Bishop of Cuba, the Rev. H. D. Aves as 
Missionary Bishop of Mexico, and the 
Rev. F. M. Taitt as a Missionary Bishop 
to assist the Bishop of South Dakota. 
The following resolution was received 
from the General Convention: 
Resolved: The House of Bishops 
concurring, that the Commission on 
Work among the Colored People, es- 
tablished at the General Convention 
of 1886, be discontinued, and that 
the functions hitherto discharged by 
that body be transferred to the 
Board of Missions, with instructions 
hereafter to execute the same 
through its own committee. . 


The House of Bishops concurred in 
the adoption of the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 

The Islands of Guam and Wake have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands, and 
the Islands of Tutilla, Olusinga, Manua, 
Osu, Rose and other small neighboring 
islands were placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Honolulu by the 
House of Bishops. 

The by-laws of the Board of Man- 
agers, so far as consistent with the pres- 
ent constitution, were adopted as the 
by-laws of the Board of Missions until 
permanent action should be taken in this 
direction, and the chairman, by the 
Board’s authority, appointed a commit- 
tee to bring the by-laws into such con- 
formity and to make such other sugges- 
tions as might seem to them wise. 
The standing committees in existence at 
the adjournment of the Board of Man- 
agers with the vacancies filled were re- 
appointed ad interim, and a committee 
was appointed for the work among the 
colored people. 

The Board took a recess until two P.M. 
to allow the committees to prepare their 
reports. 

The Treasurer reported that since the 
books were opened for the present fiscal 
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year $30,000 (being $14,676 more than 
two years ago for the similar period) 


were received from the following 
sources : 
Parishes P $9,245 38 » 
Sunday-schools 1,256 26 
Individuals . Re G LOO ma 
Woman’s Auxiliary..... 756 49 
Woman’s Auxiliary, In- 
dividual : 10 00 
Junior Auxiliary........ 244 "72 
Interest Bg ee 8,399 O07 
Miscellaneous .......... 4,670 88 


The Treasurer furthermore reported 
the total amount received from the 
United Offering of 1904, presented at 
the triennial service of the Woman’s 
Auxillary in Trinity Church, Boston, 
together with the additions received 
since, as $146,993.17. The General Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
assured the Treasurer that a member of 
the New York branch will contribute a 
sufficient amount to make the total 
$150,000. This is presented by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions “to be used for woman’s work in 
the domestic and foreign fields, includ- 
ing the training, sending and support of 
women workers; this to be interpreted. 
to include Brazil, Cuba, Haiti and 
Mexico. It is also to be understood that 
this includes the care of sick and dis- 
abled workers.” 

Action was taken authorizing the 
Treasurer to pay over to the treasurer 
of the episcopate fund of the Diocese of 
Montana $20,000 for the endowment of 
the episcopate, of which $10,000 comes 
from the Harold Brown Gift, $1,000 and 
interest from the James Saul Gift, and 
the balance from the general fund. This 
is done in accordance with action of the 
Board of Managers taken after the re- 
ceipt of the special gifts alluded to and 
before the erection of Colorado and Ore- 
gon into dioceses, which action of the 
Board of Managers was approved by the 
triennial Board of Missions succeeding. 
The necessary papers not having been 
received from the Diocese of West 
Texas, its similar payment was deferred. 
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A legal agreement is entered into be- 
tween the Society and the diocese bene- 
fited that the money so paid over will 
be invested in whole part in perpetuo, 
the income to be used for the salary of 
the bishop. 

A lifetime friend of Bishop Hare’s 
has pledged the salary of Bishop-elect 
Taitt for three years, from January 1st 
next. 

The missionaries under the Woman’s 
Auxiliary United Offering, continuing 
on duty from the previous year, were 
reappointed for the present fiscal year. 
A number of new applications were 
brought under consideration and re- 
ferred to a committee. 

Letters were submitted from bishops 
in the foreign field and several of their 
missionaries. A telegram of congratu- 
lation had been received by Bishop-elect 
Roots from the missionaries in Hankow. 

Bishop Ferguson is very anxious for 
a contribution of $500 to purchase and 
repair a small house for the minister at 
Caldwell station, where he cannot have 
a resident clergyman because of the im- 
possibility of finding a place of residence 
for him. The Board directed that this 
want should be made known to the 
Church in the hope that it would be met 
immediately by a special contribution. 
The Bishop concludes his letter: “This 
is an urgent matter.” By appropriation, 
the Board provided for the Missionary 
District of Cape Palmas complete bor- 
ing machinery for artesian wells, in or- 
der that the health of the missionaries 
may be conserved by an ample supply of 
pure water. : 

An anonymous donor has given Bish 
op Ferguson $14,500 for the erection of 
the girls’ school at, Clay-Ashland. 

A resolution was adopted of sympathy 
with Mrs. Henry Forrester in the death 
of her husband, who for the past eleven 
years has been the clergyman of this 
Church who was appointed by the Pre- 
siding Bishop as the counsellor and 
guide of those presbyters and readers in 
Mexico who have asked for the foster- 
ing care of this Church to be extended to 
them. Se 


Announcements 
Concerning the Movements of Missionaries 


Alaska 

At its meeting on November 10th, the 
Board of Missions approved the appoint- 
ment by Bishop Rowe of Mrs. Sara R. 
Langstrom, of Lynn, Mass., as mission- 
ary nurse at Ketchikan in the room of 
Miss Emberley, who has resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health. 

Porto Rico 

BisHor and Mrs. Van Buren return- 
ing from the General Convention, and 
the Rey. Walter Mitchell and wife sailed 
for San Juan by the steamer Coamo, No- 
vember 19th. Mr. Mitchell goes out to 
be rector of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, San Juan, but for a time he will 
receive a part of his stipend from this 
Society. 

Honolulu 

At the meeting of the Board on No- 
vember 10th, Bishop Restarick’s appoint- 
ment of the Rey. J. Lindsay Patton, now 
of the Missionary District of Kyoto, was 
approved. Mr. Patton will be the mis- 
sionary among the Japanese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The Philippines 

Art the same meeting of the Board, the 
appointment by Bishop Brent of Miss 
Margaret Routledge as a woman worker 
in the Philippines was approved and ap- 
propriation made for her outfit and sup- 
port from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Offering. 

Africa 

Tue Richt Rev. Dr. Frrcuson, re- 
turning from attendance upon the Gen- 
eral Convention, sailed from New York 
by the steamer Oceanic, November 16th, 
for Liverpool, where he will join Mrs. 
Ferguson, who has been tarrying in Eng- 
land for medical treatment, and sail di- 
rect for Monrovia by African steamer, 
November 30th. 

Tue Rev. NatHan MatrHews and Miss 
Margaret Etta Cabell were married on 
November 15th at Inglewood, Variety 
Mills, Va. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews 
sailed from New York by the steamer 
Menominee on November 19th, expect- 
ing to sail from Liverpool on December 
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10th by the steamer Akabo, direct for 
Cape Mount. 
Miss Sara A. WoopruFF, returning to 


® 7 . . 
duty after vacation, sailed from New 


York by the steamer Cedric, November 
9th, expecting to sail from Liverpool for 
Cape Palmas by the African steamer of 
December Ist. 

Miss Maraarerta S. Ripcery, who was 
appointed at the September meeting, 
sailed from New York by the steamer 
Oceanic on November 16th, expecting to 
join Mr. and Mrs. Matthews in Liver- 
pool and sail with them for Cape Mount. 
Miss Ridgely was accompanied by a sis- 
ter and a friend, who are proposing to 
see her settled in her work with Miss 
Mahony. 

Av the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on November 10th, two appoint- 
ments by Bishop Ferguson were con- 
firmed: That of Mr. George T. Wood- 
roffe as technical instructor in the new 
manual labor school which the Bishop, 
with the approval of the Board, is pur- 
posing to institute at Cape Mount, and 
Miss Maud Sumbo Hustace as an assist- 
ant teacher in the Orphan Asylum and 
Girls’ School, Harper. Her salary will 
be drawn from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Offering. The Board was in- 
formed that Mr. Woodroffe is a first-class 
mechanic who came from the West In- 
dies and is now on the ground. 

Haiti 

On the fourteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity (September 4th) in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Port-au-Prince, Bish- 
op Holly admitted to the diaconate Mr. 
Louis Ledoux Paraison and Mr. Louis 
Leon Jones. The Rev. Mr. Benedict 
was the preacher for the occasion. The 
Bishop says there were present a crowded 
congregation, among whom were sena- 
tors, representatives and judges. 

Mexico 

At the last meeting of the Board an- 
nouncement was made of the death, at 
Pasadena, Cal., of the Rev. Henry For- 
rester on September 20th, who, under 
the appointment of the Presiding Bishop, 


Missionary Speakers 


year by year has been the presbyter of 
this Chureh to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico who had asked for 
the fostering care of this Church; he 
having served in this capacity since De- 
cember, 1892, 


Shanghai 


THe Ricur Rey. Dr. Graves, return- 
ing to his field, left New York November 
15th, expecting to sail from Vancouver 
by the steamer Empress of China on No- 
vember 28th. 

Mr. Lewis Stanton Pauen, who sailed 
from Vancouver by the Empress of 
China, September 5th, arrived at Shang- 
hai September 24th. 


Hankow 

THE appointment by Bishop Graves as 
Bishop in charge of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Hankow, of Harry B. Taylor, 
M.D., of Norfolk, Va., as medical mis- 
sionary to that district, was formally ap- 
proved by the Board of Missions on No- 
vember 10th, and the necessary appro- 
priation was made for his outfit and 
salary. 

Mary V. GLeNTON, M.D., on leave of 
absence, sailed from Shanghai by the 
steamer Manchuria, October 15th, and 
arrived at San Francisco November 
10th. After spending a few days at Los 
Angeles, Cal., she reached New York 
November 26th. 

Kyoto 

Miss Satty Perry Pecx, on leave of 
absence because of illness, sailed from 
Kobé by the steamer Empress of India 
on June 28th, and after spending the in- 
tervening time at Victoria, B. C., sailed 
from Vancouver by the steamer Empress 
of Japan, October 31st. 


Missionary Speakers 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, the 
following list of clergy and other 
missionary workers, who can 

accept appointments to speak, is pub- 
lished. All should be addressed at the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
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Avenue, New York, unless a special ad- 
dress is given. 
Alaska: Bishop Rowe. 

The Rey. John B. Driggs, 
M.D. 

Bishop Roots, of Han- 
kow. 

The Rev. G. F. Mosher, 
of Shanghai. 

Edmund Lee Woodward, 
M.D., of Ngankin, 917 
Floyd Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mary V.°Glenton, M.D., 
of Wuchang. 


China: 


Georgia: Rey. J.J. Perry, 230 
White and Stratford Road, Brook- 
Colored Work: lyn, N. Y. 


Mountaineer The Rey. Walter Hugh- 
Work in the son will be in thevicin- 
District of ity of New York and 
Asheville and Philadelphia during 
the Colored January and February, 
Werk in the and in Ohio, Western 
South New York, Michigan 
and Chicago in early 
March. 

The Rev. R. W. Andrews, 
of Mito. 

Rudolf B. Teusler, M.p., 
of Tokyo, 917 Floyd 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Archdeacon Russell, of 
St.Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, is ready to 
take engagements if 
five or six appoint- 
ments can be grouped 
about a given date. 
Address, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia. 

The Rev. F. W. Merrill, 
Oneida, Wisconsin, ex- 
pects to be open for en- 
gagements during Jan- 
uary, to lecture on the 
Oneida Mission with 
stereopticon. 

Archdeacon Appleby, of 
Duluth, in December, 
January, February and 
March. ——— 


Japan: 


Work among 
the Negroes 
of the South: 


Work among 
the Indians: 


THe Wonman’s AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


CHRIST CHURCH, ANVIK 
Built with one-half of the United Offering of 1889 


Four Aspects of Life at Anvik 


I. From the Point of View of 
the Missionary 


AM glad to be able to say that we 
have had a good season at Anvik 
so far. There have been some sad 
things, and among them the dis- 

closure that one of our former mission 
boys has been stealing. His own pros- 
pects were clouded by it, for he was ex- 
pecting to be married on the day after 
he was detected. Strangely enough, he 
held the commission from the Governor 
of a native policeman. 

Our school has been increased by the 
addition of five scholars, but we lost two 
by defection. We have now six boys and 
the same number of girls. We have had 
comfortable quarters for the ladies and 
children, both girls and boys, this win- 
ter. The introduction of hot-water pipes 
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has made a great difference. They de- 
serve it, for a more cheerful set of 
workers you never saw. 

Sister Bertha has brought on another 
set of youngsters, and gives them an ex- 
cellent start. I think we are in the 
favor of the people in all this neighbor- 
hood. We are growing, though slowly. 
Several of our Anvik girls have married 
respectable white men, and two of them 
have settled here. This makes a strong 
influence for good order. The white 
men of the place, with two exceptions, 
and the occasional white visitors, are 
usually in attendance at church on Sun- 
day afternoons, and the attendance of na- 
tives in the morning has been rather more 
promising than heretofore, though the 
shamans have overthrown some of our 
work. The medical instruction I got 
when in New York has not come amiss. — 
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I find it very much easier to make diag- 
noses and to prescribe, and find my books 
much more intelligible and helpful than 
formerly. 


II. From the Point of View of 
the Missionary’s Wife 


URING the spring work about 

the place has gone on well. 

Some improvements have 

been made, but it has taken 

all of one man’s time to keep things in 


oath 


about to throw the baby away, and that 
he might come and get it, “if he wanted 
it.” Mr. Chapman sent back some con- 
densed milk, with the word that they 
were to feed the baby, and take care of it. 
A young village man, in our village, has 
adopted it. One woman said that she 
would have taken it if it had been a boy. 

All this happened at the upper vil- 
lage where the shaman and his follow- 
ers dwell. The shaman himself has been 
in jail, and one of the young men from 
there is now in St. Michael, in prison for 


ISAAC FISHER’S HOUSE AND GARDEN 
The first garden at Anvik, made by a native 


repair, and going. This is Mr. Chase, 
who put in the steam-heating apparatus. 
He does the carpenter work, and keeps 
the sawmill going, and the little steamer 
in running order. 

We have been quite stirred up over the 
death of a young woman in the village, 
who left a little baby of only a few 
hours old. The superstitious old stock 
advised “throwing the baby away,” but 
Mr. Chapman threatened them with the 
law if they did any such thing. In the 
evening they sent down a young mes- 
senger with the word that they were 


burglary. Still, in some directions there 
is progress. It is encouraging to find the 
young men, heads of families, well dis- 
posed toward progress. And these are in 
our village, and not in the shaman’s. I 
think it may be an encouraging sign 
even, that the shaman felt that he must 
bestir himself to keep his following, 
though he protests that he will shaman 
no more. He says that the people ask 
him to make medicine. 

We have another patient in the school- 
room, a young woman, who probably has 
not long to live. Her husband, a white 
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man, brought her in his canoe from the 
coal mine, about one hundred and sixty 
miles above, to see what Mr, Chapman 
could do for her. She has a very bad 
throat. The school-room continues to be 
the hospital, because Mr. Chase and his 
young family are occupying the house 
that Mr. Chapman had intended for a 
hospital. But the school-room is almost 
the same thing as a room in the house, 
as it is separated only by the hall, and 
the little office which opens into our sit- 
ting-room. We have had many occasions 
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Ill. From the Point of View ot 
the Deaconess 


HE young men are so interested, 
so enthusiastic—for them—so 
pleased over the new Ingilik 
Prayer Book. Isaac asked me 

to make a cover for his, and looked so 
proud and smiled broadly when I gave it 
to him. I have an evening class of small 
groups to learn to read it, and they are 
learning so well. Mr. Chapman has had 


THE NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE FOR THE GIRLS. 


on which to be thankful for Mr. Chap- 
man’s medical study in New York. 
Last summer there were two severe gun- 
shot wounds, and another man was 
brought, from a steamer, with dreadful 
cuts in the back of his head, from being 
thrown from the gang-plank head first 
onto the rocks. We “did him up” here 
in our sittirg-room, where he spent the 
night, and his comrades and the steamer 
waited for him and took him along the 
next day. 

I did not mean to write so much 
tragedy, but it is the story of nearly every 
summer, 
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them read the commandments and gospel 
for the day, after morning service, all 
winter, so they have a start, and these 
prayer-words are very familiar to them; 
but to see them is a wonder to them. 
“Where did they come from? How were 
they done? How did they know our 
words ?” 

My little lending library is growing. 
Quite a number of books have been 
added this year, which have brought me 
in touch with some nice child corres- 
pondents, the givers who have responded 
to the appeal in Tur Youna CuHristian 
SoLpirr. 
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IV. From the Point of View of 
the House Mother 


Y weeks repeat themselves with 
but little change. Sunday to 


early service, if possible, at 
seven thirty. Three months 
passed once before I had a chance. 


Breakfast at eight, after which I see that 
everything is in order for the day and 
the children all ready for service at ten 
thirty. Once in a great while I have been 
able to attend. Dinner at one; service 
again at four. Again I goifIcan. Tea 
at six, then, as soon as all is in order for 
the night, we go to bed. 

Monday:—Wash day! This means a 
hard day’s work for all, for we each and 
all have our part to do, and I have to get 
the usual three meals beside taking my 
part at the tub. Two of my largest girls 
assist me a little with their meals, but 
for our table I do all. 

Tuesday :—I try to make it a little easy 
for myself by making and baking bread 
all day. 

Wednesday :—Ironing—another hard 
day, for we all work as hard as we can 
to finish. My girls always work beau- 
tifully, and seem happy in doing any 


thing I may ask them. This, I think, is— 


beautiful in them, and I may on this ac- 
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count be a little too lenient with them 
many times; but when they love me and 
seem to want to please me in all things, 
I cannot help being easy with them. 

Thursday:—Mending day, and the 
usual housework. 

Friday:—Putting. clothes away, lay- 
ing out each child’s- clothes for Sunday, 
and picking up things generally. 

Saturday :—Bread-making, baking for 
Sunday, scrubbing, bathing children, 
CG, CLCs 

This is the way I have spent the two 
years. J have never missed a week from 
the washtub, nor one hour from my post 
of duty. For recreation I work in my 
garden, which at present promises to be 
good (I have had beautiful spinach, 
radishes, lettuce and young cabbage), 
and take care of the precious baby, who 
loves me with all his dear little heart. 
He is my.constant companion. His 
wants are manifold, but he more than re- 
pays me with his sweet ways and lov- 
ing heart. I have occasionally been to 
visit the sick with Mr. Chapman, but I 
have not been in the village for a very 
long time. Altogether this does not 
seem very much, but in keeping house 
one always finds something to do, es- 


pecially when there are children, and 


I must say it agrees with me. 


The Address of Mrs. Aseu, of St. Peter’s Branch 


(Chinese), 3 


Honolulu 


[Read in Boston before the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Branch, October 19th] _ 


My dear Christian Sisters : 

I thank God that He guided me to 
eome to Boston. I feel very proud that 
Tia Chinese woman, have been able to 
come “to the United States to meet you 
all. During ‘these two weeks I have seen 
and heard very much, and though I have 
not been able to understand all I have 
heard, yet I do understand how earnest 
you are in doing God’s work, and this 
has encouraged me, and made me feel 


that I want to do more for the oe 

of the Kingdom of our dear Lord. 
Soon after our dear Bishop pasene 

was sent by the. American Church to 


Honolulu (1902) he started the Woman’ 8 


Auxiliary, first. at. the Cathedral and 


then at St. Peter’s Chinese Church, The 


Chinese branch numbers over twenty 
women, all of whom have families and 
do their own household work. They have 
made Chinese dolls’ clothes to sell to 
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MRS. ASEU 


tourists. Besides this, they have made 
clothes to send to St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai, and they also sent a box of 
clothes to St. Elizabeth’s Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Shanghai. This is because we 
Christian Chinese in Honolulu know 
how the women in China need our help. 
We have also sent money to China as we 
have been able. We are small in num- 
bers and poor, but we want to help 


others, and not think all of ourselves. 
We are like the baby which needs the 
mother’s care, and I hope our dear sis- 
ter, Miss Emery, will write to teach us 
how to carry on the work. 

If God guides us back to Honolulu, I 
shall tell all our Chinese there how you 
here are earnest to do God’s work. 

To-day I see you are all highly edu- 
cated people, and, when I compare my- 
self and my sisters to you, I feel how 
little we know, but I get comfort from 
the words of St. Peter, who said to Cor- 
nelius: “I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons.” 

I was baptized, with my family, in 
China, when I was three years old. We 
were the only Christians in the village. 
All the people looked down on us, and 
persecuted us, and said that we were 
following foreign devils. Two years 
after this my older brother died, and no 
one would come and help my mother, 
and no one would help carry the body to 
the grave. The people said to my 
mother, “If you had not followed the 
foreign devils, your boy would not have 
died.” Some Christians from another 
village came and helped us. 


ST. PETER’S (CHINESE) BRANCH OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, WITH 
DEACONESS DRANT 
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One hour before my brother died he 
became conscious, and he said to the 
three Christians from the other village, 
“IT am ready to die. I am very happy. 
I have seen a vision of three persons in 
white bright garments, who have come 
to take me. I am happy, but I am afraid 
that my mother and brother, after I die, 
will not be able to stand the persecution, 
and will go back to the heathens. So 
I ask you to help them to stand firm.” 

. After the death we left the village and 
moved to Canton City, and my brother 
and I went to a mission school. He has 
done much mission work, and is now a 
vestryman of St. Peter’s Church at 
Honolulu, and his ten children all are 
having the benefit of a good Christian 
home and education. 

When ten years old, I went to a mis- 
sion school in Hong Kong, and was 
trained for mission work, especially 
learning the Bible. I learned the New 
Testament and Psalms and to know what 
they and other Scriptures meant. In 
1881, when I was eighteen years old, I 
left China with my mother, brother and 
sister-in-law, and went to Honolulu. 
The next year I married Mr. Aseu, who 
had become a Christian in Honolulu. 

I never went to an English school, so 
that I do not speak good English. In 
1887 I started the first mission school 
for Chinese on the island of Hawaii, as 
Mr. Aseu was one of the three who had 
started the first in Honolulu. 

We have always loved to work to 
bring the Chinese to know Jesus Christ, 
and we both give our services at St. 
Elizabeth’s House, where we both teach 
classes of men and help in any way we 
can. Mr. Aseu acts as lay-reader and 
interprets, as he has for twenty years. 
I go with Deaconess Drant and Mrs. 
Kong often to visit heathen Chinese 
women, and if I had time I could tell 
you how glad they are to hear the Gospel 
and how they tell me that they know the 
Gospel is the only comfort for their 
hearts, but they cannot read or write, 
and it is hard to make them understand. 
I thank God that His truth has saved 
me from being like they are. Much 
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work can be done in the islands. If we 
had some help now it would be a great 
blessing. We want the salary for more 
Chinese catechists. A catechist, Mr. 
Shim Yin Chin, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has partly supported. He has a school 
of thirty-five boys and Sunday services 
in a room twelve by fourteen feet, which 
room is given him by a heathen. Our 
Honolulu Auxiliary has given $100 to- 
ward a building. I do wish I could take 
back the $500 more, which is needed. 
I should then be happy, but I do not 
know how to get it. Can you help me? 

When the Bishop asked us to come to 
Boston we thought it over, and told him 
that if he thought it would do good for 
missions we would come; if not, we 
would rather spend the money to help 
others. But we came, and I am glad, 
for I am sure it will do good to us, and I 
hope to the cause of missions among my 
people, who are beginning to awake from 
their long sleep. May God soon wake 
them up to see His truth. 

My being here reminds me of what 
the Prophet Isaiah says in the forty- 
ninth chapter and twelfth verse: “Be- 
hold, these shall come from far; and lo, 
these from the-North and from the 


—West; and these from the land of Sinim. 


(This I was taught means China.) Sing, 
O heavens; and be joyful, O earth; .. . 


‘for the Lord hath comforted His peo- 


ple, and will have merey upon His 
afflicted.” 

I hope I have not spoken too long, but 
before I close I should like to ask God’s 
blessing on you in Chinese words: “Mon 
Son ti tsuk fuk ni teu, lau nya kun fu; 
tst taw yun, yen—Amen.,” 


The November 


Conference 


HE November conference had 

still a flavor about it of the 

October meetings. Thirty-two 

officers from thirteen dioceses 

were present, and Mrs. Hubert, president 
of the Los Angeles branch, presided. 

The representation was as follows: 
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Connecticut, three; Long Island, four; 
Los Angeles, one; Louisiana, one; Min- 
nesota, one; Missouri, one; Newark, 
three (one Junior); New Jersey, one; 
New York, ten (two Juniors); North 
Carolina, one; © Pennsylvania, four; 
Rhode Island, one; Western Massachu- 
setts, one; also a visitor from Chicago. 

The Secretary reported upon work 
done and started since the conferences of 
October 5th, 6th and 12th:—the meet- 
ings already noted in the November 
magazine; and the continuous giving 
prompted at those meetings: the noon- 
day collections, amounting to very near- 
ly $900; with pledges, amounting to 
$3,721 more; Junior pledges of $540, for 
St. James’s Hospital, Ngankin; pledges 
at a drawing-room meeting, for St. 
Mary’s Orphanage building, Shanghai, 
amounting to $1,360. 

Since the United Offering of 1904 was 
made, 5,000 boxes for the offering of 
1907 have been sent out; 17,000 more 
have been ordered and requests for 5,600 
are waiting to be filled. The annual re- 
port has been sent to diocesan officers, 
and is being sent to the diocesan and 
parish branches. Leaflets upon the 
United Offering of 1907 are being sent 
out with the boxes. A revised leaflet on 
the Junior Department, and one on St. 
James’s Hospital, written by Dr. Wood- 


ward, have been printed, while the Cata- 


logue on Appropriations and Apportion- 
ment is being revised and will soon be 
ready, as well as a small leaflet on the 
Babies’ Branch. 

Since the season opened, missionary 
box letters have been received from about 
598 missionaries named to the Auxiliary 
by their bishops, 411 of which have been 
sent out, though only 119 have been re- 
ported upon as accepted. The mission- 
ary box work has been somewhat delayed 
this year by reason of General Conven- 
tion interests. It is hoped that now it 
will be set forward with renewed earnest- 
ness and promptitude. 

The officers had various messages of en- 
couragement fromthe different branches. 
The Long Island branch has made larger 
pledges than ever before. The Missouri 
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branch reported through its secretary, 
and, later, through its treasurer, that it 
has just completed two memorials to the 
beloved late president: “The one, a gift 
of $5,000 to the new St. Luke’s Hospital, 
St. Louis, which names a room in per- 
petuity, The Harriet M. Tuttle Memorial 
Room. Mrs. Tuttle was deeply inter- 
ested in the housing of this hospital, and 
did all in her power toward it. As her 
earthly life was ended in the hospital, it 
seems especially fitting that a memorial 
to her should be placed there. The 
other is a gift of $1,000 to the Board 
of Missions for investment and endows a 
scholarship in St. Margaret’s School, 
Boisé, to be known in perpetuity as the 
Harriet M. Tuttle Memorial Scholarship. 
As this was the field of Mrs. Tuttle’s first 
labors as a missionary bishop’s wife, it is 
comforting to feel that her name is per- 
petuated there, while benefiting those 
who may rise to fill places of usefulness 
and influence.” 

Newark .had had an unusually good 
annual meeting, with delegates from all 
but six of its parish branches; its United 
Offering had been a twenty-five per cent. 
increase over its past triennial gift; and 
its pledges have been made to equal its 
apportionment, and have been printed on 
slips for general distribution through- 
out the parish branch. A large number 
of girls of fifteen years or so are to be 
found among the Juniors, who have al- 
ready sent out 1,400 Christmas gifts. 

In New Jersey a treasurer for the 
United Offering has been appointed, and 
a chairman for mission study class: 
work; while in Minnesota officers for 
work with boys and girls, older girls, and 
with the younger women have been ap- 
pointed. 

In New York the Foreign Committee 
has undertaken to give a ward in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, and the St. Au- 
gustine League one in St. Agnes’s Hos- 
pital, Raleigh. 

Miss MeVickar, of Rhode Island, told 
of the great loss within the last fortnight 
in the death of Mrs. Ames, seventeen 


‘years president of the Rhode Island 


branch, succeeding her mother, Mrs. | 
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Carrington, the first president. On 
motion of Mrs. Roberts, of Pennsyl- 
vania, it was resolved that the sympathy 
of the conference should be extended to 
the branch, and this resolution was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Miscellaneous business being in order, 
the resolutions on representation, adopt- 
ed at the triennial meeting in Boston, 
were especially commended to the atten- 
tion of the officers at their executive 
meetings. These resolutions are to be 
found on pages 852, 853, 854 of the No- 
vember Spirit of Missions. All branches 
of the Auxiliary are asked to consider 
them, to confer with the Secretary of the 
Auxiliary about them, and to report to 
her any suggestion which seems to them 
to tend to a satisfactory arrangement for 
the future. 

The December conference of diocesan 
officers will be held at the Church Mis- 
sions House on Thursday, the 15th, from 
11:30 am to 1:15 p.w., with intermis- 
sion for noonday prayers, in the chapel. 


The United Offering 
of 1904 


ENTRUSTED TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING, SUPPORT AND CARE OF WOMEN WORKERS IN 
THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSION FIELD 
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Total, $150,000.00, of which Junior Department (Jun- 


iors, $2,322.57; Babies’ Branch, $822.10), $3,144.67. 


Norr.—The sum contributed by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary was $147,388.65, to which one member added 
$2,611.35 to bring the amount up to $150,000. 
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missionary management the Board of Missions, composed of fifteen bishops, 
fifteen other clergymen and fifteen laymen. The Presiding Bishop of the Church 
is ex-officio President of the Board. The Convention also elects a General Secre- 


tary and a Treasurer. 
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Mr. George C. Thomas. Mr. Henry Lewis Morris. 
Mr. James J. Goodwin. Mr. George Wharton Pepper. 


Mr. Robert C. Pruyn. 


All the other Bishops of the Church and the Secretary and Treasurer of The Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society are members ex-officio of the Board of Missions with all the 
privileges of membership except the right to vote. 

The Stated Meetings of the Board of Missions are held on the second Tuesday of each month 
save July and August, at two o’clock in the afternoon. In September, however, the meeting is on 
the third Tuesday. 


REV. ARTHURS. LLOYD, D.D., General Secretary. Mr. GEORGE C. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
REv. JOSHUA KIMBER, Associate Secretary. Mr. E. WALTER ROBERTS, Assistant Treasurer. 
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Remittances should be sent to the TREASURER; all other communications to the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCES 


The Board of Missions is authorized by canon to arrange for missionary con- 
ferences in various parts of the country, under such regulations as it may deem 
proper. These conferences may pass advisory resolutions and may memorialize 
or petition either the General Convention or the Board of Missions at any time. 


AUXILIARIES TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, Miss Jut1a C. Emery, Secretary, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AUXILIARY, Rey. H. L. DUHRING, D.D. i ’ 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS: $1.00 a YEAR. 
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solving, Brazil, for organ, $5.. 
Moorestown—tTrinity Church, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Mrs. Kinsolving, 
Brazil, for Organ ta. ele s,s 6 sence 
Mt. Holly—St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Mrs. Kinsolving, Brazil, 
for: organ: <<... fe eee 
Plainfield—Grace, Mrs. Tiffany and 
the Misses Tweedy, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Mrs. eo ee Brazil, 
for organ... . Rare 
Trenton—Trinity Church, Foreign.. 


Mrs. Strother Jones, Wo. Aux., Sp. ; 


for Mrs. Kinsolving, Brazil, for 
OPEATiie a see 
Vincentown-——Trinity Church, 
Aux., Sp. for Mrs. Kinsolving, 
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Brazil, for organ.........-. cee 
Westfield—St. Paul’s (Apportion- 
ment, 1903-04), General....... 


NEW YORK—$3,325.17 

Bedford—St. Matthew’s, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona (of 
which Miss Luquer, $5)....... 
Cold Spring—St. Mary's, “A Thank- 
offering for many mercies,” 
toward the Reserve Fund, Gen- 
OTA ie. ss wien a ele Seg Geto te rchar te 
Garrison on Hudson—St. Philip’s in 
the Highlands, General........ 
Irvington—St. Barnabas’s, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona........ 
Matteawan—St. Luke’s, General.... 
New Se eee ae Disciple, Gen- 

OPal gas oaaene eevee. Fe 
Calvary, George Gray Zabriskie, 
Junior Aux., Sp. for building 
new school-house, Point Hope, 
Alaska, $2; Helen R. Zabriskie, 
Junior Aux., Sp. for building 
new school-house, Point Hope, 
Alaska, $1; Sp. for new hos- 
pital, Ngankin, Hankow, $1.... 
Church Missions House Chapel, 
General 
Grace, Josephine Wisner, Sp. for 
Bishop Nelson’s work in Georgia 
among poor whites........... 
Holy Communion, Augusta G. Mc- 
Curdy, Sp. for Bishop Graves, 
Shanghai, $10; Sp. for Bishop 
Rowe, Alaska;  $10.%...... 2... 
Holy Cross, General, $9.28; S. S.,* 
Sp. for Nashotah Mission, Mil- 
waukee;" $29. 83st cee te ole 
Holy Trinity Church, Sp. _ for 
Ingle Memorial Fund, Han- 
OW tees Se hens eS Sila wie nae 
St. Agnes’s Chapel, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Tsing-poo, Shanghai...... 
St. Hsprit, Domestic, $75; 
Indian, $5; Colored, $5; For- 
eign STG.c<0 a ga tican + sane ene 
St. George’s S. S., ‘St. George’s”’ 
scholarship, St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, $50; “St. George’s”’ 
scholarship, St. Agnes’s School, 
Ky Oto; ($50 sa 5 ee Se Bara hon gees 
St. James’s, HE. H. Thorp, Wo. 
Aux., $20; Miss Nichols, Wo. 
Aux., $25; Sp. for Bishop 
Payne Divinity-school, South- 
ern Virginia es... + a Wee 
Trinity Chapel, Domestic, $477.95 ; 
Foreign, $1,397.05 
Trinity Church, German Mission, 


aye, ete We tete) 


“A Friend,” ‘Marie ntoinette 
Whitlock”’ scholarship, 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang...... 

Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona 

“A Friend,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for Do- 
mestic Contingent Fund....... 

“A Friend,’ Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. 
Mary’s Orphanage Building 
Pung Shanehal sus it. oes wide 

“A Friend,’’ Wo. Aux., Sp. for Do- 
mestic Contingent Prune ive antes 

Mrs. R. BH. Livingston, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona........ 

Frank LeG. Gilliss, Sp. for Ingle 
Memorial Fund, Hankow...... 

Ossining—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 

_ for Good ep Sale Hospital, 

__ Fort Defiance, Arizona........ 

Mrs. E. W. Strong, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
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for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona........ 
Peckskill—St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona...... ae 
Pelham Manor—Christ Church, Miss 
L. F. Emmet, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 
Defiance, Arizona.......+.-++. 
Chester—St. Peter’s, Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona 
Rye—Christ Church, Wm. P. Twad- 
dell, for support of a_ native 
catechist, Wusih, Shanghai, 
$10; Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona 

(of which Mrs. Titus, Wo. Aux., 
$15; Mrs. N. B. Eddy, Wo. Aux., 
$3) PURE e elo. 32 oeeumeeeet aa 
Saugerties—Trinity Church S. &., 
Sp. for the Rey. G. F. Mosher, 
Shanghai 
Scarsdale—St. James the Less, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona 
White Plains—Grace, Domestic.... 


Port 


Yonkers (Ludlow)—St. Andrew’s 
Memorial, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
INFO XI COG helt’ n. a Seelaya ela emilee 


Mrs. John H. Clark, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for pMexicosrs. .udasite. 2 ose 
“M. T. E.,’’ Indian, $5; Colored, 
$5 + Borgign,- $6 1036... 2ct veils 
Miscellaneous—One half the offer- 
tory at the Annual Meeting of 
the Wo. Aux., Archdeaconry of 
Dutchess, Domestic...../...... 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for Ngankin 
Building Fund, Hankow, for a 
DOGHMML. BOS Di da.. ole Mitte <n 3 0 
St. Augustine’s League, Sp. for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $50; Sp. for 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $50; Sp. for 
Rector of St. Cyprian’s Church, 
St. Augustine, Florida, $25.... 


NORTH CAROLINA—$27T.09 


Concord—All Saints’, $2, Wo. Aux., 
$2.50," Generalion on « vss cus stows 


Cooleemee—Ascension, Wo. Aux., 
Generalee te. on. ae Actes ee pt ae 
Durham—St. Philip’s, Wo. Aux., 
Gonerab ia ce Seke ow snl skeet ae 
Henderson—Holy Innocents’, Wo. 
Aum, « Goneral.. << SSR Les 
Hillsboro—St. Matthew’s, Wo. Aux., 
General .. 20.08.05 Pat ip aes 
Jackson—Church of Our Saviour, 
Wo.rAux, Generals: st S32 oS. 
siege oe acter Wo. Aux., Gen- 
Oral) Maar RE an Sees So 
Leakesville—Epiphany, Wo. Aux., 


Scotland Neck—Trinity Church, 
Wo. Aux., General..... pivieshc te 

Wadesboro—Calvary, Wo. Aux., 
Generales iy: 5:', Ace i one Soe 
Wilson—St. Timothy’s, Wo. Aux., 
General ..... Cee 6 earn es 

OHIO—$7.00 5 
Toledo—Calvary, General.......... 
Trinity Church, Boys’ Club, Sp. 
ae oe S. Coolidge’s work, 

OLEH mcahoitheye eis ons 


ee ae 


OREGON—$3.59 


Portland—St. David’s, General, Ap- 
portionment 1903-04... 


PENNSYLVANIA—$7,096.07 


Ardmore—St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for ‘Kinsolving’’ (Divinity’ 
scholarship, Brazil, $10; For- 
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Cheltenham—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., 
for “‘Bishop Stevens’ scholar- 
oie St. John’s College, Shang- 
Oils Ser aper starste enti ald & Pkt MONE Do 

Downingtown—St. James’s, General. 

EHddington—Christ Church, General. 

Great Valley—St. Peter’s, General. . 

Lansdowne—St. John the Evangel- 
ist’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign 
Insurance Fund 


Newtown—St. Luke’s, General..... 
Ogontz—St. Paul’s, Indian Hope As- 
BOGIRUGIFANGIAD oo co eicic 2 eles 
Philadelphia—Advent, Sp. for Tsing- 
DOO. PRABSNAIS. oti kes Ce are See 
Atonement, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
“Kinsolving” (Divinity) schol- 
arship, Brazil, $5; Sp. for For- 
eign Insurance Fund, $1.50... 
(Germantown)—Calvary, Sp. for 
Bishop Brent’s work, Philip- 
pines, $50; Colored, $21....... 
Calvary Monumental, Indian Hope 
Association, Indian, $2; S. 
Generals SOS; LO. «eves cores. etenete 
(Germantown) — Christ Church, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign In- 
SUrAnCe” BUN s...6- 0 sre. osteo See sac 
Covenant, Wo. Aux., for “Richard 
Newton” scholarship, High 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $5; 
Sp. for ‘“‘Kinsolving’”’ (Divinity) 
scholarship, Brazil, $5; Sp. for 
Foreign Insurance Fund, $2; 
Sp. for Bishop Ferguson’s indus- 
trial work, Africa, $10; Ss. S., 
Sp. for support of girl in or- 
phanage, Shanghai, $25....... 
Epiphany Chapel, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for ‘‘Kinsolving”’ (Divinity) 
schelarsiip, | 1azils crs cise sia 
Grace, Foreign, $262.78; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Mexico, $10...... 
(Mt. Airy)—Grace, Domestic, 
$65.89; Wo. Aux., Sp. for ‘“‘Kin- 
solving’”’ (Divinity) scholarship, 
Brazil, $5; Sp. for Foreign In- 
surance Fund, $2....... sae A 
Holy Apostles’ S. S., Sp. for Bish- 
op Brooke, Oklahoma, $100; 
Sp. for Bishop Peterkin, West 
Virginia, $100; Sp. for Bishop 
Millspaugh, $100; Sp. for Bish- 
op Mann, $100; Sp. for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
$100; Sp. for St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
$100; Sp. for St. Siegfried’s 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
$75; Sp. for Archdeacon By- 
water, Colorado, $50; Sp. for 
Bishop Payne Divinity-school, 
Southern Virginia, $50; Mr. 
Geo. C. Thomas, Sp. for Bishop 
Mann, $500; through Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. Geo. C. Thomas, Sp.- for 
Bishop Ingle Memorial, $100; 
Wo. Aux., for ‘‘Bishop Stevens” 
scholarship, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, $5; for “Dr. Twing 
Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
John’s College, Shanghai, $5; 
for “Julia C. Emery” scholar- 
ship, Orphan Asylum, Cape Pal- 
mas, Africa, $5; Sp. for Foreign 
Insurance Fund, Sp. for ‘“Kin- 
solving” (Divinity) scholarship, 
Brazil, $5; Sp. for Bishop Kin- 
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solving’s work, Brazil, $100; 
Sp. for Bishop Ferguson’s indus- 
trial work, Africa, $50.:..0...% 
Holy Trinity Church, through 
Miss B. A. McVickar, Sp. for 
the Hooker Orphanage, Mexico, 
$75; Indian Hope Association, 
for ‘Bishop Hare” scholarship, 
St. Elizabeth’s School, South 


Dakota, $60; Wo. Aux., Mission- - 


ary *Bible-class, Sp. for Mrs. 
Hooker Memorial School, Mex- 
ico, $25; Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Insurance Fund, $5; 
“Mrs. W. B. S.,’’ Sp. for Bishop 
Ingle Memorial, Hankow, $25.. 
Memorial Church of the Advocate, 
Sp. for Porto Rican Equipment 
STs BX 0 IS Cohan SAGA EMO teats oc 
Prince of Peace Chapel, Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Babcock’s _ salary, 
Tokyo, $5; ‘Dr. Twing Memor- 
ial’ scholarship, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, $5; Sp. for 
Bishop Ferguson’s industrial 
WOPk eA Trica hb 2 Obes cies <actee 
Church of the Saviour, Indian 
Hope’ Association, Sp. for 
Archdeacon Appleby, Duluth, 
for ‘‘Benjamin Brigham” schol- 
arship, $50; Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Insurance Fund, $5; 
a5 Babcock’s salary, Tokyo, 
(West)—St. Andrew’s, Sp. for 
W. J. Peale Memorial School, 
Mexico, $20; Sp. for salary of 
teacher, Asheville, $25; Miss 
F. E. McIlvaine, Sp. for Miss 
Thackara’s Hospital, Fort De- 
fiance, Arizona, $5; Wo. Aux., 
Miss Babcock’s salary, Aomori, 
TORY ODO siege ue tee eather ieee 
St. Barnabas’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Miss G. Carter’s work, Hankow. 
St. James’s, Indian Hope Associa- 
PON, UML sa, arn mouse eroteisien st ne 
St; -John’s; (Wo: Aux., - Spat for 
“Kinsolving’ (Divinity) schol- 


arshtp,, Brazile. cio osie1s:« aaa 
St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Babcock’s salary, Aomori, 


Tokyo, $10; Sp. for ‘“Kin- 
solving” (Divinity) scholarship, 
Brazil} SLO .5e es » ait alent 
St... Mary’s —Gi-1S.,*) for 9¢TsSK: 
Conrad Memorial’ scholarship, 
Trinity Divinity-school, Tokyo.. 
St. Matthias’s, Sp. for the pur- 
poses of the Rev. W. T. Doug- 
las’s mission among the Hupa 
Indians, Sacramento, $31.07; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for “‘Kinsolving’’ 
(Divinity) scholarship, Brazil, 
2; Sp. for Foreign Insurance 
Fund) $i5 aq lees cpa sate 
(Chestnut Hill)—St. Paul’s, sal- 
ary of a native deacon, South 
Dakota, $100 ; Domestic, 
$230.45; Indian Hope Associa- 
tion;- Indian, $5...2...2°s Pa Sve & 
(Germantown)—St. Peter’s, Wo. 
Aux., native Bible-reader, 
China, $30; ‘‘Anna J. Rumney” 
scholarship, St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, $50; Sp. for support of 
a child in Holy Trinity Orphan- 
age, Oji, Tokyo, $25; Sp. for 
“Kinsolving”’ (Divinity) —schol- 
AISLID MRAZ ab Disie\s Sale seitiuele 
St. Peter’s, Indian Hope Associa- 
tion, Indian, $19; ‘“‘A Member,”’ 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign Con- 
tingent, Fund, ($505. sister ok "ays 
St. Saviour’s Ward, C. B. S., Sp. 
for sacred vessels for Bishop 
MGIGiniVis a csuateioter on 
(Roxborough) — St. 


“'Timothy’s, 
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General, $800; Sp. for Bishop 


Codman, $200........seessees b 


Wo. Aux., Ngankin Building Fund, 
Hankow, for bed and surgical 
equipment ....-.severeeeevees 

#68,,"" Indian. .ciwsevssceccsveve 

Wo. Aux., Sp. for Ngankin Build- 
ing Fund, Hankow, for a bed.. 

Wo. Aux., Mrs. Phelps, Sp. for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, $1; 
Sp. for Training-school, Shang- 
hai,°$1; Sp. for St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, $1; Miss A. D. 
Miller, Sp. for ‘‘Kinsolving”’ 
(Divinity) scholarship, Brazil, 

Miss Burgwin, Sp. for Tsing-poo, 
Shanghatla oc. 2. se Tee eo ea 

Rosemont—‘A_ Friend,’ Sp. 
Negankin Building Fund, Han- 
i), Me ee eee ee 

Upper Providence — St. 
Memorial, Indian. ......-26ss-s 

Wayne—St. Mary’s Memorial, Wo. 
Aux, Sp. for Foreign Life In- 
surance 

Miscellaneous—‘“M. H. A.,”? Sp. for 
Bishop Brent, at his discretion, 
$1,000; Sp. for Bishop Fer- 
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for Bishop Memorial, 
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PITTSBURGH—$89.90 
Crafton—Nativity, General......... 
Brie—St.. Paul’s, Indian. «069 0<265 
Sewickley—St. Stephen’s S. S., sup- 

port of bed in Elizabeth Bunn 
Hospital, Wuchang ........+- 
Mrs. M. Hutchinson, Sp. for 
Miss Thackara’s Hospital, 
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QUINCY—$5.50 
Peoria—St. Paul’s, General........ 


RHODE ISLAND—$1,173.43 


for Porto Rican Equipment 
Fund atohion 
Newport—St. John’s, Japan....... 
Trinity Church, Wm. J. Cozzens, 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska... 
Miss Mary A. King, Sp. for Bish- 
OD, Rowe; Alaska we wie, Sues views aus 
Geo. Gordon King, Sp. for Bish- 
op Rowe, Alaska............. 
Pawtucket—St. Paul’s, General.... 
Providence—St. John’s, Sp. for 
American Church Missionary 
BOMISUY Ts. ure bbipusen Mies 's Sue Galons oe 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Ngankin Build- 
ing Fund, Hankow, for a bed.. 
“Thank-offering’’ scholarship in 
St. Jobn’s College, Shanghai, 
$70; “Preparatory” scholarship, 

eto John’s College, Shanghai, 
“A Friend,” Sp. for Hospital 
Building Fund, Philippine 
Islands 


SOUTH CAROLINA—$30.80 
Cheraw—St. David’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for ‘Bishop owe” cot, St. 
Mary's Orphanage, Shanghai... 
we ee i Junior Aux., Gen- 
GPAR tenn Mee ret eye Fane 
_ Stateburg—Holy Gross, General, 
$3.90; Wo. Aux., Foreign, $5.. 
_ Trenton—Church of Our Saviour, 
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SOUTHERN OHIO—$336.49 
Cincinnati—Grace, General..... (eee 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Apportion- 
ment 1903-4), General 
Dayton—St. Andrew’s, General..... 
Glendale—-Christ Church, Domestic.. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$353.28 
Bath Co. (Warm Springs)—Christ 
Church, General, $25; Sp. for 
Ngankin Building Fund, Han- 
kow, $ 
(Hot Springs)—St. 


Luke’s, $50, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bryan, 
$100, Mr. Samuel Hinds 


Thomas, $5, Rev. Jno. G. Scott, 
$50, Sp. for Ngankin Building 
Fund, Hankow........+-.-.+++-. 
(Warm Springs)—Mrs. T. M. 
Chatard, Sp. for Ngankin 
Building Fund, Hankow....... 
Franklin Co. (Rocky Mount)—Trin- 
ity Church, General.......... 
Franklin Parish, Ascension, 


(Clarkton)—St. 
OPAL cic 6 Mee as wee ones ees 
Nansemond Co. (Suffolk) 
Paul’s, Wo. Aux., General 
Nelson Co. (Arrington) — Trinity 
Church, Sp. for Rev. N. Mat- 
thews, for Industrial School at 
Capé Mount, Africa: 35 2.2. 


Norfolk Co. (Portsmouth)—Trinity 
Church, through Wo. Aux., 
General” 60525 25s bn ow sen yeere se 

Pittsylvania Co. (Danville)—Epiph- 
ANY, GCN eN Ake gs crs site a< US a'se 


Princess Anne Co.—lLynnhayen Par- 
ish, Mr. T. J. Hoggard, Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska... 

Rockbridge Co. (Lexington)—R. E. 
Lee Memorial, through Wo. 

General (Apportionment 
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morial, Ladies’ Guild, Sp. for 
St. Luke’s Building Fund, 
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Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., 
“Bishop Quintard’’ scholarship, 


St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai..... 
Florence M. Jameson, Wo. Aux., 
Bishop Ferguson’s work, Africa, 
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Houston—Christ Church, Sp. for 
“Widely Loving Society,’? Kyoto, 
Japan 
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'  Livingston—Miss Goodrich, General. 


Palestine—St. Philip’s,.Sp. for the 
Hakuisha Orphanage, Osaka, 
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Bennington—St. Peter’s, Junior 
Aux., for hospital work in 
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Albemarle Co. (Alberene)—Christ 


Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bish- 
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(Georgetown) — Christ Church, 
one of the “Daughters of the 
King,’’ Sp. for Miss Mahony’s 
AATICAD  WOPK 5 op be.c-tp ce Wiotets ‘cielele 5 
Mrs. Geo. Williamson Smith, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Ferguson’s 
WOT CALI Cais aps cists. cnr mites sical 5 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS—$437.11 


dia age te James’s, Domestic, 

$20.25 ; Seely $38.76; Sp. 

for ‘‘A. C. sie tea, Onercerec micas 109 
Lenox—tTrinity aGhareh Juniors, Dr. 

Glenton’s salary, Wuchang, 

$10; toward support of a bed in 

the Elizabeth Bunn roe poe 

Wuehang, $15... Fa... 25 

Mrs. Lindsay Fairfax, Sp. 

endow private room, St. Luke’s 

Hospital, Tokyo, “In Memor- 

‘iam,’’ George Dexter Bradford.. 250 
New Lenox—St. Helena’s Gharels 

GSmeral se. Jee ce teonncers sce 5 
North Adams—St. ‘John’ Ss, ‘General... 4 
Springfield—Christ Church, Sp. for 

Rey. G. F. Mosher, Shanghai. -. 48 
Worcester—All Saints’, ‘‘Miss W.,” 

Sp. for Ngankin Building Fund, 

Hankow fii. aie ii< Gee os as 


WESTERN MICHIGAN—$6.50 
Grand Rapids—Church of the Good 


00 


5 00 


00 


30 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


34 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


01 


00 


00. 


00 
10 


00 


00 


Shepherd (Apportionment 1903- 
4), Ganeral, vas nncxpl¥tstetennom have 


WESTERN NEW YORK—$206.96 

Angelica—St. Paul’s, Sp. for Bishop 
Rowe’s Hospital, Alaska....... 
Buffalo—Ascension S. §S.,* General.. 
M. A. Hollingshead, General..... 
Jamestown—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., 
Miss Folsom’s salary, Honolulu. 
Niagara Falls—Mrs. McKewan, ‘In 
Memoriam,” of little ‘‘Bernice,”’ 
Sp. for Rev. G. KF. Mosher, 
Wisin SANS Naty.) suc. cuatemtnaue 
Rochester—St. Luke’s, $24.31, Wo. 
Aux.,. $58.75, Domestic. ....... 
a Migrate CHORALE Lrvaig tts ale st sucttemi ae 

Miscellaneous—‘‘X., ” General. 
“Little Helpers,’ through Babies’ 
Branch, “Little Helpers’? Day- 
Sen00], -SNANSNAL «o.oo ee ease shes 
Junior Aux., Miss Folsom’s salary, 
Honolulu, $10; Sp. for Miss 
Sybil Carter’s Emergency 
BUNS S25 sdentated as deere s- s-oye13.0y 5 


WEST TEXAS—$14.20 
Corpus Christi—Church of the Good 
Shepherd, General............ 
Port Lavaca—Grace, General....... 
San Antonio—St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., 
Branch Aux., General......... 


WEST VIRGINIA—$132.09 
Alderson—Church of the Messiah, 
GOROTAL ca e's sa wcwks adie slap erste pies 
Charles Town—Zion, Mexican Aux., 
weston ,.“Chas.— Bi. oe 
scholarship, Mexico. 

Clarksburg—Christ Church, “Sp. ‘for 
Tsing-poo, Shanghai, $15.75; 
Sp. for Cuba and Brazil, $6.20. 
Eckman—Grace, General.......... 
Fairmont—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for support of girl in Mr. 
Ishii’s Orphanage, Tokyo...... 
Hartford—General ..............- 
New Cumbeéerland—General ........ 
Union—All Saints’ S. S., Sp. for 
Cubalande Brazile. nnale so sited 
Weston—St. Paul’s, Sp. for Rev. 

Mr. McRae’s work, Shanghai. 
Wheeling—St. Andrew’s, General. .. 
St. Matthew’s, St. Mary’s Branch, 
Junior Aux., Bible-woman in 
DICDIN Ae ckelorae te enskaete 6 1aes Ce aonas its 
Miscellaneovs—Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Miss Thackara’s work, Arizona. 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Laramie....... 


ALASKA—$50.25 
Anvik—Christ Church, Junior Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Eat 
Arizona ..... 5 
Rampart—Geo. W. Chilson, General. 


ASHEVILLE—$18.94 
Asheville—Trinity Church, ses 
MUGS wcteals sate ate Soe s sheila : 
Biltmore—-All ‘Souls’ , Colored...... 
Shelby—Church of the Redeemer, 
General Sid, tecs te bchace earele to. ote caer he 


DULUTH—$79.10 
Duluth—St. Paul’s, General....... 5 


LARAMIB—$25.00 ; 
Cheyenne—St. Mark’s, Ministering 
Children’s League, ‘“‘The Chey- 
enne”’ scholarship, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanehalia oe. sick aoe 


NORTH DAKOTA—$44.35 
Dickey—St. John’s, General........ 
_Jamestown—Grace, General........ 
New Rockford—St. Timothy’s, Gen- 


OT Al! psseracevoialete nse mene eusna tara eas obs 
Wahpeton—tTrinity Church, General. 
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15 


79 


10 
21 


00 
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SALT LAKE—$12.50 


(Colo.) Aspen—Christ Church §S. &., 
Sp. for Bishop Leonard Memor- 
fal Fund; ‘Salt Laks 2 vii ao cnr 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$266.55 


Cheyenne River Reserve—St. John’s, 
Wo. Aux., Domestic, $7.50; 
Foreign, “St. DO. eee ee cee ee 

St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
50 cts.: Foreign, 50 cts....... 
Calvary, Wo. Aux., Domestic, $5; 
Boreien, © 86.2 ty. 2s eae eee 
St. Stephen’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
$1.50:5'* Worelany S27... see ee ee 
Ascension, Wo. Aux. (of which 
Daughters of the King, $3), 
Domestic, $4.50; Foreign, $7.50. 
St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
$5. Poreiens S5...; 5 acer 
Emmanuel Church, Wo. Aux., Do- 
mestic,. $12.50; Foreign, $12.50. 
St. Thomas’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
$2250 » Foréign; $2550. 3422 2% 


St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
wOQecta ss Noretgn,..50. Glas sen ec 
St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 


SLs Poreiens $50 ee ee 

St. Barnabas’s, Wo. Aux., Domes- 
ties bOmcts:*) Moreton. | Shes: 

St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
75 cts.; Foreign, 50 cts...2... 
Lower Brule Reserve—Holy Name, 
Wo. Aux., Domestic, $1.50; 
Moreign, -$kG0. 24 Fs asks 

St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
SLevPorelsn eG |. spesesrae het 
Pine Ridge Reserve Agency District 
—Holy Cross, Wo. Aux., Domes- 

He; S10 Hordian: /Sl0nhaseeee 

St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Domestic, 
$i = Foreign? $1). ont s2 a eae ohy 
Ridge Mission—Corn Creek 
District, St. Barnabas’s, Wo. 
Sg Domestic, $2.50; Foreign, 


Pine 


o. Aux., Domestic, $2.50; 
Porcign A $250:an ise 2 Alene 
All Saints’, Domestic, $1.55; For- 
CLS sy SB. tele york: S65 aa oeustoe 
St. Peter’s, Domestic, $1.25; For- 
BIignIwSARAG ce Wess. Le 


St. John the Baptist, Domestic, 
$226 A Woreten! $2730) ones 

Yankton Mission—Holy Name, China 

Standing Rock Mission — _ St. 
Thomas’s, Foreign, $5; Domes- 
LIC Lm bWera aha (eile Aedes ¢ 


Mesticy 1.25. 


ome we tee ee kb os ole 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA—$33.50 


Avon Park—E. Doolittle, for Mis- 
Slonis:. In Oninas ewe ait: seen ee. 
West Jupiter—Union 8.S.,. Sp. for 
sheets, pillow slips and spread, 
or possibly a pair of blankets 
for a child’s cot in the new -hos- 
pital at Ketchikan, Alaska..... 
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1 00 
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38 00 


29 50 
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Acknowledgments 


PHILIPPINES—$184.11 


Philippine Islands—General (Appor- 
tlonment: 1006-4). ease e 
Wore Aix. “Generals oc ss pat are ocereuss 


FOREIGN—$150.00 


France, Paris—Wright E. Post, For- 
eign 
Switzerland, Geneva—Mrs. 
thew Simple, Sp. for the 
Church in the Hawaiian Islands. 


MISCELLANEOUS—$18,095.47 


Interest, Domestic, $3,238.09; For- 
eign, $2,047.73; General, $410.- 
58% Special $O7S-67 Anas eos 
Offering at Opening Service of the 
General Convention, Trinity 
Church, Boston, Mass., for the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, $749.37; Sp. for the 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
ST TES se erate ee ea ete are 
Offering at Triennial Service of 
Board of Missions, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, Mass., Sun- 
day evening, October 9th, 1904, 
for General Missions.......... 
Missionary Mass Meeting, St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, Mass., October 
10th, 1904, General........... 
Missionary Mass Meeting, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., October 
10th, 1904, General, $981.95; 
Japan, 50 cts.; Sp. for Bishop 
Ferguson’s Girls’ School, Africa, 
$4.80; Sp. for Bishop Brent, 
Philippine Islands, $30........ 
“Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses,” 
“For the salary of a Missionary 
Nurse in The Philippines, pref- 
erably a nurse belonging to the 
GUN?) as ao a ee 
Missionary Mass Meeting in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, Mass., Sun- 
day afternoon, October 16th, 
1904, General, $906.52; Sp. for 
bee Nelson’s work, Georgia, 


ity Church, Boston, Mass., on 
St. Luke’s Day, October 18th, 
1904, for Medical Missions in 
Foreign: | handscssek oe ei 6 cee 
The Offering at Lecture, ‘“‘The Church 


Chas. Scadding, in Boston, 
Mass., Sp. for Dr. Driggs’s 
work at Point Hope, Alaska, 
for Iglo: (Gharch cic inyeidews ex Be 


1904, General, $148.85; People 
in the mountains of the South, 
$2; School for Girls, Africa, 
$2; Sp. for 
Hospital in Manila, $ sa gnbe 
Wo. Aux., Offerings made at meet- 
ings in_ Headquarters, Boston, 
Mass., October 11th to October 
25th, 1904, all special for South 
Dakota (of which for printing 
General Convention Reports, 
$42.13 ; the Rev. L. C. Walker’s 
work, $1), $112.57; 
$30.17; Cape Palmas and parts 
adjacent, $30.16; New Mexico 
and Arizona, $30.17; Laramie, 
$28.60 ; Spokane, $28.60 ; 
Southern Florida (of which Col- 
ored and Indian, $10), $59.60: 


nee Brent’s . 
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Acknowledgments 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
$57.10; Shanghai, $57.10 ; 
Alaska, $57.10; Duluth, $16.09; 
Virginia, Colored work, $16.09; 
Asheville (of which Christ 
School, Arden, $15), $31.09; 
Brazil (of which for cassocks, 
etc., $1), $24,99; Sacramento, 
$22 ; Boisé, $22 ; Kyoto, $25.69; 
North Dakota, $25.68 ; Olympia, 
$25.68; Porto Rico, $15.84; 
Honolulu, $15.84; Salina, $15.- 
83; Africa, Cape Mount, the 
Rey. Mr. Matthews’s work, $13,- 
92; Tokyo, the Rev. Mr. An- 
drews’s work, $43.91; Georgia 
white work, $13.91; St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Southern 
Virginia, $20.89; Work under 
the Rey. W. S. Claiborne, Ten- 


nessee, $20.39; Work under 
the Rey. A. D. Gring, Kyoto, 
B20. 39s ens cyst Fors ore ve Sys ain Ss eiehs 


» Aux. Sp:-tor. Mrs. J. J. .bloyd, 
Lynchburg, Southern Virginia, 
$3.34; Sp. for the Rev. W. R. 
Goodwin, Williamsburg, South- 
ern Virginia, $3.33; Sp. for 
Mrs. H. C. Duncan, Alexandria, 
Louisiana, $3.33; .Sp. for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $2; Sp. for 


$ 
Offertory at Girls’ Friendly Society 
meeting at Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 14th, 1904, 
Sp. for Bishop Brent, Philippine 
ST ATS Sick sata, cet galley. © iso ye rats ore Ge 
Through Bishop Graves, Sp. for Gate 
School Fund, Shanghai, $151; 
Sp. for Orphanage Building 
Fund, Shanghai, $1,320....... 
Through the Rey. Mr. Matthews, Sp. 
for sawmill for Cape Mount... 
CANORA YIMNBUS . CBRE A De) sexe lc sce decses 
Daughters of the late Cortlandt W. 
Starr, for the “Cortlandt W. 
Starr” scholarship in St. John’s 
College, Shanghai ........... 
“A Thank-offering from L. and W.,” 
Sp. for the St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, Dispensary and Gate 
School Building Fund......... 
“Friends,” Sp. for Bishop Rowe, 
Alaska 
C. W. Dexter, Sp. for Hospital Build- 


850 


13 


268 


1,471 
23 


25 


25 
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00 
75 


00 


00 


31 50 


Receipts for the month............ $ 
Amount previously acknowledged... 


ing Fund, Philippine Islands... 
James K. Whittemore, Sp. for Bontoc 
Dispensary, Philippine Islands. 
“In Memory of H. C. S., a Thank-of- 
fering from a friend,’ Sp. for 
school and hospital at Manila, 
Philippine Islands ($50 each).. 
Through Miss E. E. Powers, Sp. for 
the Sayada Fund, Philippine 
Islands 
Dora, $25; Miss Emily Smith, $10; 
Miss Edithe Morgan, $25; Mrs. 
Charles Weld, $1,000; “In Me- 
moriam, HE. F. S.,’’ $10.45; Sp. 
for Hospital Building Fund, 
Manila, $1,070.45; Miss S. Pal- 
frey, Sp. for widows and or- 
phans-of Filipinos killed in the 
late war, a Peace Congress 
Offering, $100; Fairchild Ken- 
nard, Sp. for the hospital in 
Bontoc, e-S46 mei hecwie bakes coke 
Through Bishop McKim, Sp. for the 
Building Fund for St. Luke’s 
Flospitalime OKO syere spin dersercetodatese 


LEGACIES—$12,369.61 
Conn., Bridgeport—Hstate of Na- 
thaniel S. Richardson, for In- 
vestment Income to be appro- 
priated and expended for the 
education of Colored young 
men and women designing to be 
ministers and teachers among 
the Colored People of the U. S., 


L. I., Brooklyn (Greenpoint)—Estate 
of Elizabeth M. Wood to the So- 
C1OEY: cards crocs tate eeeiagabe ae ele aioes 

N. Y., New York—Estate of Wm. W 
L. Voorhis to the Society...... 

Estate of Mrs. Caroline H. 
lister to the Society.......... 
Estate of Mary E. Hyer, to the So- 
ciety 
Pitts., Pittsburg—Estate 


of Mrs. 


9438 


100 
100 


100 


00 
00 


00 


104 00 


Mary H. Childs to the Society. . 4,750 


Wash. (D. C.), Washington—Estate 
of Mrs. Mary M. Carter to the 
Society 


ala 


57,773 
22,625 


1,170 91 
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Total receipts since Sept. Ist, 1904..$80,398 4] 


THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OFFICE, CHURCH HOUSE, TWELFTH & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
Aids Theological Students and Distributes Evangelical Literature. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, LARGE AND SMALL, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


CHARACTER OF OUR MEN. 
The Society has sent into the Ministry about 800 men. Some are Bishops. Six are professors in Theological 


Seminaries. 


Several are eminent missionaries. 


A number are rectors of leading city parishes. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President. 


Rt, Rev. O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D. 


General Secretary. 


Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, A.M. 


Active Vice-President. 
WILLIAM 8S. HARVEY, 


Treasurer. 
ALFRED LEE, Esq. 


; : FORM OF BEQUEST. ee ee 
I give and bequeath to THz EvaNGELicaL Epvcation Socigty oF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH 
sccwecceesccsdseseeececceceeDOllarsasscesieesscevss.ce- comes seal Hstate for the general purposes of the Society. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Evangelical, Voluntary, Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
President, WiLttaAM JAY SOCHIEFFELIN. 
Field Secretary, Rev. H. R. HULSE. 


Treasurer, J. HULL BROWNING, Esq. 
Office Secretary, BucENE M. CAMP. 


Office, Room 58, Ohurch Missions House, New York City. 


The Society appeals for aid for its Domestic missionaries, for Brazil, and for Cuba. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Treasurer of the American Church Missionary Society acknowledges the 


following contributions from October ist, to November ist, 1904: 


ALABAMA—$3.00 
Mobile—St. John’s, Brazil......... 
ALBANY—$10.00 
Cooperstown—Christ Church, Brazil 
CONNECTICUT—$1.00 
Hazardsville—St. Mary’s (F. J. 
Lightbourne) special salary for 
Bishop of Cuba... ..s%0...2- 
GEORGIA—$5.00 
Athens—Emanuel Church, Brazil... 
LONG ISLAND—$25.00 
Brooklyn—Church of the Messiah, 
Cuba, Sow Brazil, Shc lo. acs 
Northport—tTrinity Church, 
$2.50; Brazil, $2.50 
St. James—St. James’ Calabi bal he rerns 
MARYLAND—$107.75 
Baltimore Co. (Baltimore)—Anony- 
MOUS BLA sin ss Kew ed ace cleo anes 
(Lutherville) —Holy 
Chapel S. S., Brazil 
(Towson) —Trinity Church, Brazil 
MASSACHUSETTS—$161.00 
Beverly—St. Peter’s, Brazil....... 
St. Peter’s (Mrs. Susan M. Loring) 


IBTOZAD Sess ea eae ie ais eteecene sian 
Boston—Mrs. Arthur Cheney, Sp. 
Surplices for Brazil........-.. 
Miss Charlotte Taylor Lane, Sp. 


for Prayer Books for Brazil.... 
Melrose—Trinity Church (Anony- 


BIGUS) ee CUDA cies ckeateaesaen te tee 
Newburyport—st. Paul’s (Mrs. 
Wheelwright), Sp. for Rectory 


at Bolondron; Cuba........... 

NEW JERSHY—$25.00 
Navesink—All_ Saints’ Memorial, 
Cuba, $12.50; Brazil, $12.50... 

NEW YORK—$1,021.65 
New =k Son City—Christ Church, Bra- 


oJstb 9.0 S 0\ eo swum a1i0 he 61001918 819. 0.8) 06) 


Holy Trinity Church (Harlem), 


Cuba, $199.33; Brazil, $199.32 
Incarnation (A. C. Zabriskie), 
IT AZAL, weve eer whtinebele erate 
St. Agnes’s Chapel (Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons), Sp. for Mr. FE. D. 
Caural? 2.5) «becom > pia eudar cas + fats 
St. Faith’s Chapter C. S. M. A. 
Brazil i Acts kes Avge vse Glee wrens 
Cuba, $25; Brazil, 


St. James’s, 

OT ghar hs ahsttirae bis bt Ria ne 

St. Thomas’s (Miss M. M. Halsted) 

Sp. for F. D. Carroll 
PENNSYLVANIA,—$13.50 
Philadeiphia—St, Jude’s S. S., 
Branch, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rectory 

at Bolondron, Gubattia eres s 


RHODE ISLAND—$250.00 

Newport—-Trinity Church (George 
Gordon King), Sp. for Bishop’s 
UN ETAT hc acct et sca he ee 
Providence—St. John’ 8, “Cuba, $50; 

BRAC ThO0 RS woe e's ern One ys 
St. John’s (Mrs. and Miss Corliss), 
ee for Rectory at Bolondron, 
uba .. 


eee eee 


Ce cd 


3 
10 


10 


25 


00 
00 


Anonymous, 
trunk of articles for Mrs. Meem 


SOUTHERN OHIO—$133.00 


Cincinnati—Christ Church, Brazil. 50 
Columbus—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., iy 
for education of native students 
i BraZil wo erases alles np oe 60 
Wo. At. “GBragilo cd icon sehen 23 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$83.00 
Campbell Co. (Lynchburg), Grace 
Memiorial, Brazil... 23%. ss. 50 
Nelson Co. (Arrington), Christ 
Church (Mrs. BH. G. Horsley), 
Brasil o o. Ae p.clom la bts», SI 3 
Roanoke Co. (Roanoke), St. John’s, 
Bregil.vG. <.24..6 Fe 2a 30 
VIRGINIA—$712.65 
Caroline Co. (Port Royal)—St. 
Peters; UBramls si dscns Rawat 3 
Fairfax Co. (Fairfax)—Brazilian 
Missionary Society, Brazil..... 125 
Henrico Co. (Brook Hill) —Emman- 
uel Church (Misses Stewart), 
Brag +.+«6<.6535 pam ee ae ee 75 
Richmond——Aal Saints’, Brazil. 500 
Lancaster Co.—Christ Church Par- 
ish, White Chapel Church, Cuba, 
$4.50; Brazil, -S4.50...02.8. 42% 9 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS—$25.00 
Williamstown—St. John’s (In Me- 
moriam), Sp. for Bishop Kin- 
SOLVING. ys os ee ee eee aes 25 
WEST VIRGINIA—$169.42 
Charleston—St. John’s, Brazil..... 5 
Charles Town—Zion, St. Andrew’s 
Guild, Sp. for ‘Estandarte 
Christao,” BaZa. eet sor es 60 
Harper’s Ferry—St. John’s, Brazil.. 4 
Parkersburg—Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd (Rt. Rev. and Mrs. G. 
W. Peterkin), Sp. for Church of 
the Redeemer, Brazil......... 100 
Total of contributionaiapessore es eee $2,745 
“*. sales Fraternity of Prayer...... 1 
“Church Missions subscriptions. . bd 
Income Ws). s Fook Sek be eee eke ene 806 
Total from all sources. ........../..$38,5565 
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The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. L. L. Kinsolving beg 
to gratefully acknowledge the following con- 


These 
amounts did not pass through the hands of the 


tributions for the work in Brazil. 


Treasurer, but were used as directed: 
MAINE—$1.00 
Mrs. Corning she. Biel crsye: sz seheia 
MISSOURI—$10. po 
Diocesan Branch Wo. Aux.,. Sp. for 
embroidery materials for class 


WASHINGTON—$7.00 
TI@focesan Branch Junior Aux., 


freight on trunk of toys....... 
ENGLAND—$5.00 
Mrs Erin ih. nek 


$55, special for 


Total 2s. 
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